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PREFACE. 



Thb first sketch of the following work was drawn up many 
years ago, with the view of its being prefixed to an edition 
of General Macka/s Memoirs, then in course of preparation 
for the press, from a manuscript copy in the Library of 
the Faculty of Advocates. The Editors were three members 
of that learned body, viz., Patrick Fraser Tytler, Adam 
Urquhart, and James Hogg, Esquires, who, as members of 
the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, were about to enrich 
their historical collections, by presenting, according to cus- 
tom, each member with a copy of that valuable work. 

General Mackay's Memoirs found their way into the 
Advocate's library about a century ago ; but they do not 
appear to have attracted much notice, till about the year 
1776, when the first edition of Sir John Dalrymple's Me- 
moirs of Great Britain and Ireland was published. That 
ingenious and imaginative historian frequently refers to 
them, and his example has been followed, with more or less 
care and impartiality, by all who have subsequently written 
concerning that period. It is General Mackajr's public 
conduct, however, with which these writers are chiefly 
concerned. Of his family and private history, they appear 




PREFACE. 

e known no more than what they were able to collect 
frum the few incidental notices, commumcated either by 
himself or by Bishop Burnet, from whom they have copied, 
and transmitted to posterity, at least one material error. 

To supply this want of correct information, the learned 
editors, imderstanding that I was the General's representa- 
tive in the mala line, requested of me to furnish them with 
some particulars of his life, to be prefixed to the proposed 
volume. I accordingly drew up for their use a brief sketch 
of the parentage, life, and character, of my distinguished 
relative, of which the editors inberled an abstract in their 
" Preliminary Notice," considering the whole too long for 
their purpose, but recommended the enlargement and pubh- 
cation of the sketch submitted to them, in order to diffuse 
more widely a just impression of the peculiar merits of the 
General. 

To appear before the pubhc in the character of an au- 
thor, was to me an idea, which, though not altogether new, 
I had not till then seriously contemplated. Though not 
unacquainted with literature, I had never before written a 
line for the press ; and at the age of threescore and twelve it 
seemed too late to begin. To these were to be added the 
still more formidable difficulties arising out of my having 
spent the last forty-three years of my life excluded from the 
light of heaven; with "wisdom at one entrance quite shut 
out." Keenly aUve to the obstacles thus presented to my 
performing the duty of biographer of my venerated kins- 
man, in a manner that should prove worthy of the subject 
and satisfactory to myself, 1 applied to two eminent literary 
friends in succession, to undertake the office, namely, to the 
laie reverend and deeply lamented Dr. M'Crie, so advan. 
lageously known tu the public by his learned historical and 




biographical researches, and to Thomas Thompaon, Esq., 
whose acknowladged learning and taste, as well as the 
facihties afiiirded him by hie official iituacion as deputy- 
keeper of the records, pointed him oat as peculiarly lined 
for such an undertaking. Both these gentlemen admitted 
the etrong claims of the subject, hut declined engaging 
on account of the multiplicity of their other 
They were pleased, however, to approve of the sketch put 
into their hands, and advised roe to proceed with it myself, 
kindly promising me every asaiatance in their power. 

Disappointed, on the one hand, in my endeavours to e 
gage a more pracdsed pen, and thus encouraged, on the otht 
hy two such high authorities, to undertake the work myself, 
I recommenced it, hut made slow progress, owing to the 
necessity I was under of employing the eyes of other mei 
and to impediments proceeding from ill health and other 
unavoidable causes. An edition in quarto was puhUshed in 
the year 1836, and met with a favourable reception from the 
public. Encouraged hy that reception to believe that a 
cheaper edition, of a more convenient she, would be accepta- 
ble to a new and more numerous class of readers, I cherished 
the hope that, notwithstanding the advances of age and the 
" total eclipse" with which it had pleased Providence to 
afflict me, I might still have the gratilication of revising 
the work for a new edition on this popular plan, and thus 
extending immeaaureably the circle in which the character 
and merits of this distinguished soldier and christian hero 
should he known and appreciated. 

But increasing infirmities forbade the attempt; and having 
mentioned my wish to my friend and relative, Charles 
Mackay, Esq,, author of " 'Ilie Hope of the World," 
" Longbeard," and other works, he, perceiving the insuper- 



I able obstacles to my engaging in the tuek, frankly and 
kindly uadertook to carry through this object eo dear to 
me : and in thus becoming eyes and a atafTto his blind and 
aged relative, will, I trust, add another laurel to those his 
genius and talents have already won. 

For the General's public history during the two short 
periods of his service in (Scotland and Ireland, he has himself 
left araple materials in his Memoirs, and official correspond- 
ence, French and Bngtish, from which a limited selection 
will be found in the Appendix to the following work, ex- 
tracted from a larger, in that presented to the Bannatyne 
and Maitland Clubs. With respect, however, to what con- 
stitutes the great charm of Biography, the interior of the 
man, his social and domestic habits, there is not a single 
letter, or even line, bearing on these points, to be found in 
the repositories of Lord Reay, descended from the General's 
eldest sister, of the Hon, Mrs. Fullarton, descended from his 
eldest daughter, or of his relatives, the Hon. Cornelius, and 
John Louis Mackay, botU Barons of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, with all of whom I have been in communica- 
tion on the subject. This is the more to be lamented, as it 
makes it impossible to give, in the present sketch, that pro- 
minence to the General's religious character, which formed 
so essential a part of the man, and will disappoint the pious 
reader of a rieiv of the Christian experience and the devout 
roeditatiims and reflections of this eminent Christian soldier. 

General Mackay was a man of high station as well as 
character, who had stood before kings and princes, assisted 
at their deliberations in GOuncU, and commanded their 
armies in the field, so tbst, even at the preitenC day, the cir- 
ciunstances of his life and death from a part of the history 
of Europe. 



PREFACE. Vii 

It is« therefore^ not a little singular that, of such a man, 
the only written memorials extant should he confined to a 
small quarto manuscript volume, comprehending a history of 
military transactions in Scotland, from the period of his 
arrival at Edinburgh to assume the chief command, in the 
middle of March 1689, to that of his final departure from 
Scotland, at the end of November 1690 ; and the history of 
his Irish campaign of 1 691 9 commencing in May and ending 
in October of the same year, when he returned for the last 
time to Holland. The Memoirs may be divided into the 
three following parts, first, a narrative of military trans- 
actions during his command in Scotland, to which are added 
fragments containing additional facts, and observations on 
the foregoing ; second, a narrative of the Irish campaign of 
I69I9 in which he served under the Baron de Ghinkel; the 
third consists of letters to the King and the Earl of Port- 
land, from I4th January to 4th November, I690. Both the 
second and third parts are in French, evidently drawn up 
with greater care and attention to style, the second es- 
pecially, as being probably more intended for the public eye. 
Of these I should have inserted extracts, as specimens of the 
General's manner, had I not been dissuaded by a military 
friend, better acquainted with the French language, on 
account of their numerous inaccuracies, which appear to 
have proceeded from the transcriber's imperfect knowledge 
of the language. The first part is in the third person, after 
the manner of Caesar's Ck)mmentaries, and is written in a 
homely and rather antiquated style, such, however, as was in 
general use among the educated classes of that age in Scot- 
land. The sentences are long, involved, and often obscure, 
from their length and the little attention paid to punctu- 
ation ; and all of these faults have been multiplied and aggra- 



vated by the negligenct: or ignorance of thooe through whose 
hands they appear to have passed.* The whole was written, 
or transcribed, at Bommel, in Guelderland, where the 
Genera] resided with his family ; the Urst part written 
during the winter of 1690- — 91, the second during that of 
1691 — 92, and the third at the dates which the letters re- 
ipectively hear. 

The reader is requested to take notice, that what has 
been usually termed " General Mackay's Memoirs," is 
limited to the small quarto volume already mentioned, and 
that it is now swelled to a larger, by the addition of the 
selections from his Enghsh letters in the edition presented to 
the clubs. These bear evident marks of having been origi- 
nally written in haste, on the spur of the moment; such of 
them as are addressed to the privy council frequently con- 
cluding with a request that their lordships would be pleased 
to order copies to be taken, and forwarded to court, as he 
bad no time to get them transcribed. 

The Scottish campaign, though in it General Machay 
was commander-in-chief, while only fourth in coramand of 
the Irish, was, of the two, by much the more irksome and 
trying to his patience. In the former, it is true, he had the 
sole responsibility, but be was hairasBed, sometimes by in- 
judicious interferences with bis peculiar de[jartment, some- 

B by a factious opposition to his measures on the part of 
bis colleagues in the councQ, and what was still more mor- 
tifying, he did not receive that support from his sovereign 
which his character deserved and the interest of the service 

• Thatt fralta, wlian BlBring, I have taken the liVerlj of cgrrecting, I 
iry lo Ihe diarv^r uf the compDHirJiii, hj modciru^ing 
e Ihe onLography, jhortming ibe semenCM, nod onMiid- 
t lag the puoduaUon, 
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required. In Ireland he bad no Buch annoyances to endure. 
A large army was there assembled^ regularly organized and 
well disciplined^ under general officers of great experience 
and knowledge of their profession. The commander-in- 
chief^ the Baron de Gbinkel, though bis military talents 
were not of the first order, yet possessed such urbanity 
of manners, that the service went on smoothly under him ; 
and though differences occasionally took place among the 
general officers at their councils of war, in which Mackay 
sometimes stood alone, that circumstance never interrupted 
the harmony of their meetings. Responsibility was so di- 
vided, that only a small part fell to his share; and the 
specific duties assigned to him he performed in a manner so 
masterly, that to him, more than to any other individual, 
was by general consent ascribed the successful issue of 
the war. * Of the general officers present, four-fifths were 
foreigners, and these, on returning to their respective 
countries, spread throughout all Europe the fame of General 
Mackay's exploits in the Irish campaign. To this circum- 
stance, together with another co-incident in point of time, 
that of Marlborough's falling into disgrace with King 
William, in consequence of his alleged clandestine corres- 
pondence with the court of St. Germains, was probably 
owing the distinguished honour conferred on Mackay, of 
commanding the British division of the grand allied army in 
the following campaign. 

The circumstances stated in the preceding pages will, 
I trust, plead my excuse for thus obtruding myself on 
the public notice. It cannot be expected that, in the present 
turmoil of public affairs, it will excite much public attention. 
I feel, nevertheless, a secret satisfaction in the consciousness 
of having collected, as it were, into a focus, from various 
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quarters^ scattered rays of information, relating to the life, 
death, and character of General Mackay, whom I have ever 
held in the highest veneration, and the contemplation of 
whose character, I conceive, may he beneficial to private 
christians, as well as to men of the profession of arms. In 
particular, I indulge the hope that it may refute the erro- 
neous notion of Bishop Burnet, respecting the supposed 
tendency of piety to unfit men for military conmiand ; and 
prove useful to young soldiers and sailors, by shewing them 
that ardent piety, so far from being incompatible with the 
character of a hero, gives it a brighter lustre; and by 
proving to them that no man is so fit for any daring enter- 
prise — a forlorn hope, mounting a breach, or storming a 
battery, for instance — as he who, to the military requisites, 
adds habitual piety towards God, a firm reliance on His 
Providence, and, in regard to himself, a well grounded 
assurance that, let death come when it may, it will be to him 
an immediate entrance to a happier and more glorious state 

of existence. 

John Mackay. 

Edinburgh, Staffoko Street, 
April 2d, 1841. 
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The Aulbor of the following " Life of General Mackay.'' 
having been removed Erom amongst us, wliUelMs edition of his 
work was stilt in the press, it appeared to some of his intimate 
acquaintance, to be due, as a tribute of respect to bis memoiy, 
and of gratification to man; friends, that a succinct notice of 
his life and character should be prefixed to it. 

The notices of his pedigree, in connexion withtbat of Gene- 
ral Mactaj, given in No. in. of the Appendix to bis work, may 
suffice as to bis birth and parentage. To tiace in bis onn 
character many of those qualities which he delighted to por- 
tray in the hem of his earliest admiration, and even fond 
aBection, would be proving iclationsbip in mind, and, if suc- 
ceeded in, would render these pages a really appropriate pre- 
face to the " Life' of his kinsman. 

In the latter paiagrapb of his Preface, the author has staled 
that much of bis satisfaction in the completion of his work 
arose &om bis having succeeded iu collecting together such 
scattered fragments relating to Geneial Mackay, as enabled 
him to exhibit a character, the contemplaliou of which might 



be beneficial to private Christians, as well as to men of the 
profeEsion of arms, and serve to lefute the enoneous notion of 
Bishop Burnet, respecting the snpposed tendency of piety to 
imSt men for military cowman d. So would we desire to ren- 
der oiir Author's Christian faith, and the teuoi of his life, a 
beneficial example to sufferers under a severe calamity, stimu- 
latiug ingenuous youths, shut out from active pursuits by simi- 
lar dispensations of Providence, to strive to turn to account 
whatever remaining talents the Almighty may have entrusted 
them with. Thisbenevolentofficehe himself had the happiness 
of accomplishing in many instances, and never missed an op- 
portunity of attempting. Though dead, his example may yet 
speak consolation and encouragement to fellow-suflereis. 

Deprived of sight at twenty-nine years of age, when, alter 
a careful use of every opportunity of menial improvement, he 
bad embarked in a career from which he anticipated the acqui- 
sition of independence, and the enjoyment of a useM life, his 
oft-repeated declamtion was, that an omniscient Father's love 
had dispensed the afflictive bereavement. This consolatory 
convictinn may not have been so impressively adopted during 
the first dark years of disappointment, but it aided a naturally 
buoyant disposition, and a well informed mind, in averting 
despondency or repining. It was during the evening of his 
long life, in his many hours of setf-exammation, and of retro- 
spection of the way by which hii. Htavtnly Father liad led 
him, that his deepest gratitude nas called forth, in surveying 
the disappointment of his fears, and the large proportion of 
enjoyment that had been bestowed on him ; while he was 
removed from snares which mtghthave uGcasioued him misery 
here, and throughout eternity. A firm reliance on the wisdom 
and love of an over-ruling God, and consequent cheer- 
ful acquiescence in His will, brightened his declining years ; 




ftSbrdiiig hubitunl placidity of temper, and lively ei^oyment 
of every pleasing octurrence, wiUi gratitude to the great First 
Cause and His instruments. 

With a miod richly stored with classical, historical, and 
general literature, the inoreasiug of which was a iiever-feiling 
source of enjoyment, Mr. Mackay delighted in rec lining to the 
simple pleasures of boyhood in the manse of Lairg. His 
family attachment was singularly ardent; and, though the 
disa^uintmmt uf his early hopes was greatly emhitleted by 
coDsequent iiiabili^ (o benefit his kindred, yet compensatian 
nay have heen made in the gratification he experienced feim 
the aflectionate and geacniaa interest maniieEted by Uiem for 
his comfort. 

He had noted down, for the benefit of a succeeding 
generation, some of tliose domestic annals which continued to 
interest himself so warmly. From these "Family Annals," 
we venture to extract a few paragraphs, believing that the 
picture may have the charm of norelty to many of our readers, 
while to his friends it will be peculiarly interesting, as a 
graphic description of his own feeling. " Sly mother possessed 
those qualities which fiirm the brightest ornaments of her sex ; 
unaffected piety, prudence, and good sense, with a d^ree of 
sweetness and gentleness of disposition thai engaged all hearts, 
and made her a blessing to her husband and family. She died 
on occasion of the birth of her eleventh child, 0th November, 
1773, a darkand dismal day, which time can never efface from 
my memory, nor the scene of her funeral amidst the tears and 
lamentationsofouinetghhours andtheparishioners. Fiveonly 
of her children survived our mother.* My eldest sister was at 

• In Uie nnmber of Ihn Appimdis already rcferied to, s notii:B will he 
founil of the piotenion sad irsieei of <lie mo younger sons, Eiigb and 
WIQiain, the tideit, John. bduK the author of Oib Memoir, and the aub. 
ject of this skelch. T]ie in'o daughlers wttt reapEciaUj marriEd. 



sehool, and kind frieode resolved W relieve oui fatlier of us 
all for a time ; a worthj old couple, not under fourscore jesrs, 
carried off my lirotber Hu^b and myself. They were the 
quintessence of old-fashioned hospitslity and kindness; and 
not even now, after the lapse of sixty years, can I recollect the 
Idndness of bnth without emotion ; and it has been to us a 
looree of great enjoyment, that we have been able to testify 
our remembrance of It to many of their descendants. 

" From the period of our motJier's deotli, our fatber'a health, 
which had always been delicate, begnn sensibly to decline ; 
BO that be appeared gradually to sint under the iniirmities of 
a, premature old ag^, ag'gravaled by this domestic affliction. 
During a great part of the year, he was prevented, by bodily 
ailment, ftom taking exercise. His house was out of repair, 
pervious to wind and rain, and the mom he occupied close 
and comfoTtlesa. His worldly affairs, too, fell into disorder, 
from vajious causes, chiefly from the want of our mother's 
judicious management, without doors as well as within. Tliese 
things preyed on his spirits; he belieced his end approaching, 
and couldnotconlemplate without pain the prospect of leaving 
five orphans destitute and nneducated. Like David, however, 
' he Btrengtbencd himself in the Lord,' and as his earthly 
comforts gave way, he kept closer oommunion with his 
God. 

" He frequently quoted, and made us repeat, such passages 
from the Bible as the following; — ' I have been young and 
now am old, yet have I never seen the seed of the righteous 
begging his bread ;' and, ' When my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take mc up.' 

" Our father had begun in some degree to recover his spirits 
after our mother's death, when itpleasedOod to visit him with 
another calamity, different in kind, and tat less poignant in 



it^pee, but one, nevertheless, wluch put his iaith anil patience 
to a severe test. Ontlie27lhof December, 1774, his cow-huuse 
wa3 consiuued by fiie. Hu^h and I only of Ihe children were 
at home; we were in bed, whenthecryrenehed uslhatthecow- 
Uou'^e was on fire. We buddled ou our clothes, itud ran out to 
the spot. It was almost day-breul, and never shall I foi^t 
the awful spectacle that presented itself to our view, The roof 
bad fallen in, burying^ in its ruins Ihirty-flve head of line cattle 
— ah our stoct — the whole were consumed, and tlie flame was 
ascending to the skies with tenihc grandeur. All the nclgh- 
buurs soon floclied to the spot. Amongst others, the 
son of iho worthy pair who had Uiken ua to their home and 
their hearts when we lost our mother. I well remember his 
words : ' Come, neighbours, we must build another byre for 
(he honest man, and stock it as fast as we can ;' and his pledge 
was redeeme<I; and it is a cuiiou'; fact, faking into view the 
humble slate of our fortunes then, that the kindness shown to 
our father at this time, has beeu repaid by his descendants to 
the families of all the contributors, we except, of course, the fami- 
lies of Sutherland and Keay, who each sent gifts of fine cattle. 
Our father was from home Ihe night of the fire, and did not 
return till the forenoon after. His prayer at night made a deep 
impression on us all, hut what I remember best is, that when 
we sat down to our supper of porridge and milk, he observed 
what an abundant supply of milk was on the table, sent in by 
the neighbours; then, for the first time, his fortitude gave 
way, and we all burst into tears. Never, before or afier, 
perhaps were we so amply suppUed with dairy produce as 
during winter. The cow-house was soon rebuilt and stocked. 

" In January, 1781, we eipericnced another severe dispeu- 
satiou of Providence, in tlie burning of the stable, and of tlie 



kitchen with all ils fumituic. Happilf the horses were { 
oot, though with great difficulty ; for, as is usual, they sought 
to return to the flame. The fire took place on Sunday 
njorning. In giving an account of it to his fiisier, our father 
wrote, — ' How the fire commenced I cnnuot find out. Our 
care «-ill not avail without thai of our Heavenly Father. 
There was much combustililc stuff on the premises, which 
made the flame very great, but the night being calm, it did 
not communicate farther, bounds having been set to it as to 
the sea. (Job xxxviii. 1 1 ; Jer. v. 22.) As the alarm must have 
been given immediately, I was soon apprized of my danger. I 
found my room illuminated by the flame ; I got up (o the win- 
dow, andstoodthere some minutes astonished, and mj thoughts 
at B stand, hut soon got Ihcm employed; and when I found 
liiere wiLs a calm, and on air of wind from the west, and that 
all on firo was past remedy, I returned to my bed. Often 
have I been disturbed and sickened with less cause ; but it 
pleased God to give me such composure, that I was enabled to 
preach that day with more life, and spirit, and vigour than 
usual; and nature, that has so often bended under a lighter 
burden, was re&eshed and strengthened in waiting on the 
Iiord (Isaiah xl. 29, 31 ;) and hitherto He has kept me from 
despising His chastisements, or fainting under them.' The 
letter goes on in a strain of fervent piety, exhibiting what the 
Christian's armour is under all triab. 

" To some it may seem, that as the Scottish clergy are pro- 
vided with manse and offices nt the expense of the landed 
proprietors, the destruction of two oul-houscs could be attended 
with but temporary inconvenience, and no very serious loss, 
to our father. The fact, however, was otherwise. 

" The accommodations of the Sutherland-sliire clergy were, in 




the last centui;, exceedingly scant; ; and, in s 
provided entirely at their own expense. It was to at Lairg ; 
for, with the exception of £bO granted in 1750, not a shilling 
had been contributed bf the proprietors, fur the accommodation 
of the incumbents, li]l towards the close of our fathers life, 
about which period a more liberal sj^tem comtnenceil. When 
this circumstance is taken into account, with the very small 
stipend, his advanced a^e, and iuAiraities, his pecuniar; dif- 
ficulties in coneequence, alsi* the conflagration just mentioned 
haring taien place in the dead of the winter, the foregoing 
will not seem an exaggerated expressian of the distresa 
occasioned. 

" He was not forsaken by the God in whom he confided, hut 
lived to have every comfort amply supplied by his second bob, 
Hugh, while he was saved, by predeceasing him a few months, 
the overwhelming anguish which the news of his fall on the field 
of Assaye, would have occasioned him." 

After recording other circumstances respecting his revered 
father, Mr. Mackay concludes bis notice of bis character thus : 
" During the summer of 171)7, the small-pox raged in the 
parish, and carried off twenty-five cluldien in a few weeks, 
threatening the lives of many others. My father had for two 
years employed an assistant On tliis occasion, being then in 
his 80th year, he preached bis last sermon, a seasonable and 
most consoling disootu^e, from these words of Job: — ' Shall 
we reiieive good at the hands of the Lord, and shall we not 
receive evilf Though his great age, and increasing infirm- 
ities, rendered him unable to appear in public, yet in private 
he contin\ied as assiduous as ever, exhorting, comforting, and 
praying with such of his parishioners as called on him. Hav- 
ing known them from their birth, he was intimately acquainted 



with llieir character, and to the last took a, lively interest in 

their coneems. He had a clear understanding in temporal as 

well as spiritual matters, and his people frequenli; consnlted 

1 on the furmer, requesting him t<.i act as arbiter in their 

> differences. He bad some skill in physic, aqualification ^rhich 

greatly promotes the usefulness of a minister amongst an iso- 

) Uted people ; naturally humane and tender-hearted, he had 

always been liberal to the poor, in proportion to his means ; 

id now that these were increased by the filial duty of his 

n Hugh, he was enabled to extend his charity. In a word, 

he was a fine example of what the English call a good yaridi 

priest, — the (Hend, the counsellor, the physician of the souls 

and bodies of his people. 



illiueJ to brighier worlds, and led the hbj.' " 

In order to close his account of his revered father, we insert 
here an extract from a letter of 12lh September, 1803, to an 
esteemed and confidential friend, giving a description of the 
departure and funeral of the aged saint, " My dear Walker 
— What a long intervaJ has elapsed since the date of your 
last letter; and how many events important to the puhhc 
and to individuals, have happened during that interval. 
I have one of the latter description now to communicate f> 
you — different in its nature from that announced in my last " 
(his marriage), " but serious, interesting, and affecting to me. 

" I mean the death of my venerable father, which took 
place on the 26th instant. He died in a manner suitable to 
the life he had led, with the full assurance of a glorious 




Two boun before he breathed his last, he joined 
iD sioging a, psalm> thus anticipating, as it were, the Jo^b of 
the happy state on which he was about to enter. 

" He died in a good old age, after enjoyiug the satis&ctioii 
of seeing his family comfortably settled in life. He Los run 
his race, and is now obtaining Iiis reward. So may n'G run, 
that WG also may obtain. I had the mclaneholy satiafaetiou of 
attending hia remains to the grave. Many of the parishioners 
were deeply affected, and they all («sti£ed their respect for the 
memory of their beloved pastor. Such a death is no cause of 
regret, but latbeiof exultation and triumph to the Ikmily and 
friends of the deceased." 

It was under auch tuition and example, and by early habits 
of priratioD and difficulty, that were fumied, cot only the 
domestic rirtues of filial and fraternal aflecdou, which, to the 
latest moment of life, bound the members of that Cimily in 
the strictest cords of love, but also that manly and resolute 
spirit which enabled each of them to pursue with honourable suc- 
cess the path on which natural bias had induced him to enter, 
and to aetjuire, in no ordinary measure, the affectionate esteem 
of many. The manse lilirary, consisting of books on diduity, 
accumulated by his grandiather and father, did not supply 
much food to John's eagerappetite for knowledge. His father 
took much pains to make his children thoroughly acquainted 
with Scripture. Its narratives and doctrines never lost the 
hold they then acquired of his feelings, and by which faith was 
even then implanted, and supplitd theraea on which, in his 
latter years, he delighted to converse widi those whose religious 
views were congenial to bis own, and he was happy iti the 
possession of friends with whom he could take sweet counsel 
on the most important of all topics. 

Hia veneration and affection for both hia parents were un- 
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I bounded, and to their unwearied and judicious care in form- 

ktlng his principles, and in accustoming him to apply seriptural 

^ ihe guide of faith, and scriptuxal precepts as the 

I" tnle of conduct, he attributed, under the hlesaiug of God on 

Uketr teaching, his escape from the infection of iniidelitj and 

Socinianism, which, at the period when he mingled most with 

ind, were lamentabi J prevalent. Ofthe soundness and value 

f his &ther's Calvinistic views, he never doubted ; and al- 

'e individual acts in his conduct maj have swerved 

11 the line which conecienoe so informed, prescribed, (and 

Christian ever did more deepi; deplore such deviations), 

I, to the latest period of life, spalie of his having been so 

mght, and so kept in the faith, as cai^ses of deepest thank- 

rfiilness to his Heavenly and to his earthly father. 

As the Bible made him a Christian, so odd volumes of historj 
a Mid old magazines kindled the first sparks of that genuine 
►pfttriotism, — loreofcountrj, and of miiveraalfreedom, — which 
■ Ibrmed so prominent a feature in his character. Through 
I tbese humble instructors, he became acquainted with the cir- 
:s of the glorious revolution of ISS8, in securing the 
I ttleesings of which to Scotland, his relative General Mackay 
I had acted so distinguished a part. From these, also, he d&- 
" rived his first knowledge of the war undertaken to rescue 
Europe and Protestantism from the arch-enemy of both, 
Lewis XIV, it) which the General fell ; and of the early his- 
tory of the American revolutionary war, the heroes of which 
, took their place in his esteem, n«tt to that held by General 
I Mackay, the successful issue of tliat ealeiprise appearing to 
, in importance to the two events ahove referred 
lo in piomoling the best interests of mankind. 

lu the character of his father's parishioners, and the tie 
which subsisted between pastor and people, there was mach 



iogler thenaim and aclive benevolence implanted bj natuie 
in his heart. To his gmndialhcr, the people owed their cirili- 
zatiou, a.s well as their luiowledge of the Gospel ; and the 
order eslaljlished, and the seed bowq b; him, were prayerfidly 
maintained and nourished bj his son, — iaiher and sou hai ing 
lived as pastots over the paritdi eighty-nine years. Both had 
received a very liberal education, and were deep divines, as 
well as sound in faith, and hoi; in their characters. 

Thcparish hod been fortunate in its schoolmasteis ; the peo- 
ple were intelligent and in veiy cumfortablc circumstances, 
a fact irhich has more to do with human chamctev, and iht' 
consequent strength and glory of a nation, than is usually 
considered. Primitive and simple as possiblein their maEiD!is 
and wants, every family abounded in food and clolhiug, had 
wherewithal to give to the needy, and had leisure to tjiink, to 
meditate on what their minister told them on tlie Sabbath, and 
on the worts of creation hy wliich they were surrounded in 
much beauty and grandeur. 

The manse family stood first in the respect and love of each 
cottage household ; all were Icnown and recogtiked as friends 
at themanse. The unlimited range for cattle and sheep which 
the parishioners enjoyed rendered the bestowing on their pastor 
of marks of regard (llie tributes of grateful reverence and 
warm affection), as easy as it was gratifying to their self- 
respect, and to the kindliness of their nature. 

Haring imbibed all the lore a well-taught parish school 
could supply, the subject of (his sketch was sent to the grammar- 
school of Inverness, where he increased his knowledge of Greek 
and Latin inameasure very creditable to his teacher (Mr. Hec- 
tor Frazer) and to himself. Ftomthencehe came to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where ample opportunities were afforded him 
fbi the acquisition of knowledge, of which he availed himself 
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with great iudustrf and pleasure. His father's wish w 
eldest son should follow his own profession, and in compliance 
with this desire, besides attendance on the usual literaTyand phi- 
losophical classes, he entered the Hebrew class; but he soon felt 
that be was not calculated to fullow in the footsteps of his grand- 
father and father, and gave his studies a more secular direction. 
He continued, however, his Hehrew reading, and had, in Pro- 
fessra Eobertson, a kind friend. Dr. Black's lectures on che- 
mistry, and his miaasuming manner of slating his views, par- 
ticularly interested him. Professor Dugald Stewart won his 
warm admiration, and honoured him with his notice and iriend- 
ship, but it was by becoming a member of a debating socie^ 
(the Speculative) that his intimacies were formed, and Ms 
mental powers called ial« action and invigorated. Mackintosh 
(afterwards Sir James) tlteo a student of medicine, Malcolm 
I^ing, the historian of Scotland, Benjamin Constant, David 
Cathcart (aferwords Lord Allowaj), and man; others who 
became distinguished, were members ; Lord Charles Townsbend 
was one, a very amiable youth, and so much interested by the 
proceedings of the society, (hough too young to take a part, 
that he prevailed on his father to assist in forming one on a, 
similar plan in London, the early meeting of which took place 
in the Marquis's bouse, and were attended by as many mem- 
bers of the Edinburgh society as were then in town, including 
Mackintosh, Emmett, and Mackay. To the last named Jjord 
Charles always continued his Inendship, and was his frequent 
risitoi after be had lost his sight. 

He was introduced to Dr. Erskine by his father, but in 
those times the relationship which he bore to Mrs. Eiskine 
(who was daughter to Lord Heaj), though distant, insured to 
a, young and humble relative &iendly attentions. Beady ad* 
mittance to the familv circle of Di. Eiskine, most have been 



a inealcnlable value u> a, mind so alhiist for knowledge, m 
was Mr. Mackaj's. " The life of Dr. Erekine." says Sir 
Henry Moncrieff, "tJom his birth to bis grare was such an 
entitled his name to be transtnitted to pobleiity, as that of oue 
of the most estimable mid renenihle characters of his lime." 
" Erakine, next to Warburton," said Hurd, " is the deepest 
divine I have yet known." He was the first man in Scut- 
land to atise his voice a^inst the war with the American 
colonies, as alike impolitic und unjust. He was amoii);; the 
fiist Scotchmen that took an active interest in the abolition ctf 
slavery. He stood firmly on the side of evungelical reli- 
gion in the Chnich courts, as in the pulpit, aU his life ; main- 
taining the claims of the people, the duty and importance of 
missionary schemes, though his party, few in nomber in those 
days of moderate supremacy, was constantly thwarted by the 
votea of men who "cared for none of these things," 

Through the kindness of the venerable and disting^iished 
Dr. Erskine, Mr. M. was introduced into much improving 
society, and was recommended as tutor to the family uf Lord 
Elphinstone, then resident in Edinburgh, as Governor of the 
Castle — a connexion which was productive of much gratifica- 
tion to him through life. At Lord Elphinstone's he met with 
many distinguished persous, by whose conversation he was 
well prepared to benefit; and, happily, that most amiable 
family encouraired their young inmate to take full advantage of 
such opportunities. He recnlleuled with much interest a visit 
paid at Cumbernauld by Lord Bawdon (alierwards Marquis 
of Hastings), then an exceedingly intelligent and elegant 
young nobleman, who had just returtied from America, where 
he had distinguished himself as a military commander. The 
tutor was kindly included in the noble family's summer visiting 
How greatly he enjoyed those opportunities of 



beholding the magnilicent scenery of Ms native land, and 
becoming acquainted with her Ereal landed proprietors and 
their domestic habiU, Uie foUowiDg accoimt of one of those 
excursions, given in a letter to his friend John Wild, ai 
wards Professor of Ciril law in the University of Edinburgh, 
shews: — 

" Tuesday morning. Lord and Lady Elphitislone, my pupils 
a.nd I, set off from Cumbernauld, pasiied ihiough Stirling 
aud its delightful iieighbouihood, and about two arrived a 
Dumblane, where we halted, and took a view of Ihe Cathedral. 
We reproach our ancestors with ignorance, with barbarity, and 
wilh what not ; compare this, and many other such buildings 
scattered over our country, with our modem pigeon-holes, 
which we are pleased to call churches, and say whether fl 
have not cause to blush for our boasted refinements. There 
is here, lilcewise, a librai^, founded by Archbishop Leighton, 
and considerably augmented by the son of (he lal£ Primate of 
York (Dnunmoud), who is, you know, nephew and presump- 
tive heir to Lord Kinnoul, superior of the village, and pro- 
prietor of the adjacent lauds. Our repast finished, we set 
stopped a few miuutes at Auohterarder, and after travelling 
through a bleak country, arrived here about seven. We rested 
here a day. On Thursday took the n)ad again — arrived a 
Dunkeld in the forenoon — viewed his Grace of Athoil's roman 
tic walks, hermitage, Set., and contiimed journeying along 
that road, through a most deligblfLtl valley of eighteen miles 
in length, which at last widened, and discovered to us Castle 
Menzies, the seat of our host, Sir Bobert Menzies of 
Menziesjon the slope of a hill that seems to touch the skies, 
and is covered to the top with the finest firs 1 ever saw. I 
aged hoBt, may well he said, though diminutive in size i 
decrepid from the weight of years, to be one of the noblest 



works of God. It kus delightful to see ftliat pleasure aiiil 
kindliness glowed in the old man's countenSince at seeing su 
nunierotiB a. ciiinpan; at bis table. Hlx entertainment was 
somptuous, and, tbough in rt remole comer of the eoiuitry, 
was served up with a, degree uf uri)anitj that would do honour 
to aMid-LotbiBD Thane. Here, for the first lime tliese three 
years, ray ears were regaled w*ith Gaelic sounds ; for I doo't 
count such the Billingsgate vociferadons of your Edinburgh 
porters. On Friday, tlie younger part of our company visited 
Taymouth. Here nature and art seem to vie. But I Gad I 
must lay down my pen till my descriptive powers become moru 
vigorous ; for I thinh, were I able to deliacBte the groups of 
sublime and beautiful objects that present themselves at this 
moment to my mind's eye, they would form a tolerable picture. 
But, aJas, deficmnl mihi vires ; so I leave you to imagine the 
rest Saturday, our party greatly enlarged, having been joined 
atCastleMenziesbythe young ladies of our family, and several 
other &iends, returned here, some on one side the Tay and 
some on the other. To-morrow we set off for Lord Leven's, 
Belmont Castle, tlie Lord Privy Seal's, and some other places. 
J^nii coronal opus, &c &c. Freeland House, llilh Septem- 
ber, 1783." 

Mr. Mackay often referred with much pleasure and gratitude 
tn the intercourse he had at Ibis period with tlie then Earl of 
Bucban, whose ardour in seeking and diffusing knowledge is 
well known. OAen acting as bis Lordship's amanuensis, in 
his extensive correspondence with eminent persons iu all parts 
of lie world, and meeting with sueb at bis Lordship's tabic. 
The unassuming simplii;ity of the letters, and the manners ol 
some of those distinguished characters, of whom be bad been 
accustomed to think wilb admiration and reverence, amounting 
to awe, greatly surprised and pleased him ; and taught him 




E intellectual g^reatuess does not require to a 
presence, oi its clainiE U) respect. Lord aod Lad; Buchan's 
regard and Idodl; attentions were renewed wbtn he ufterwards 
aetlled in Ediuburgh. The good old Earl delighted in cummtini- 
cttting to his blind and retired fiiend wbaterer, in his pursuits, or 
the intelligence he received, waslikelj to interest bini. To this 
early intercourse with intelligpnt and refined societf may, in 
pan, perhaps, be attributed Mr. Mackay's possession of that 
graceful demeanimr which a iriend thus describes: " Hts^n- 
llsmanlj manner and deportment were no small charm in his 
personal character. One saw lliat it was really nr>t manner, 
but mind ; that while it could accommodate to the humblest, 
there was iJie true dignity which mind alone can give. In 
this respect as in man; iithers, I cannot forbear remarking the 
transparency of mind aliove the mere outward man, observable 
even in his mien and deportment, producing a contrast equally 
striking and inlcresUng to the bereavement with which it had 
pleased Providence Ui afflict him personally; and preserving 
the elasticity almost of youth in his person to a very advanced 
Age." 

Alter a residence of two or three years in Lord Elphinstone's 
&mily, during which he attended various courses of lectures 
in the University of Edinbiu'gh, he went to London, and liere 
renewed his intimacy with several of his Edinburgh &iends. 
His arutiety to procure employment, and commence the 
duties of life, was soon apparently gratified by the Hon. 
W. Elphinslone's procuring for him (he appointment of secre- 
tary to Mr. Alexander, then going to Madran, as Secretary to 
Sir John Dalting, the Commandei-in-«hief A severe and 
long-continued typhus fever prevented his embarking with his 
principal, and was ultimately the occasion of his losing the 
tppointment. Tiiiding himself, after an apparent recovery, in 



m exceedingly debilitated state, und wiuter approacliing, Uc 
resolved on passing a part of it in the more genial climate vt 
France, and spent sonie montbs at St Omer, where he made 
several agreeable acquaintsJice, and even friends, with whom 
he ciirresponded till his loss of sight ; and we may here re- 
mark, that his power of attaching waimly and lastingly, and 
the constancy and ardoilr of his friendship, were peculiar 
traits in his eliaranler. Very many of the friends he gained 
at Inverness in his boyhood, at Edinburgh in his youth, and 
subsequently through life, died his friends ; for it was his lot 
to survive nearly all who entered life along with him; but they 
were never forgolleil by him. BeiUR worthy of his esteem, 
they retained their place in his alTcctiotis till the close of life. 
Amongst those friends, no one held a warmer place than 
Thomas Addis Emmett, his feUow-debatei in the Speculative 
societies of Ediubui^h and London, his tender attendant dur- 
'tig his typhus fever already mentioned, and afterwards the 
proscribed, imprisoned Irish rebel, but still esteemed, loved, 
and sought out by him ; for political opinions could not sever 
the tie formed by esteem for great personal and mental worlli, 
superior talents, aud most engaging manners, and grate- 
ful remembrance of great kindness shewn in a time of need. 
These feelings naturally induced Mr. Mackay to leave no 
means untried to gain access to his friend, while a stateprisoner 
at Fort George ; and, ihough the nearest approach allowed by 
the authorities, was intercourse with Mrs. Emmett and the 
children, and correspoudence with Mr. Emmett, mider inspec- 
tion of the governor of the fort ; he had iho happiness iif 
cheering the sad period of imprisonment, as expressions in 
several letters of Mr. E.'s testify. In a letter to Mr. Waller, of 
Jime, 17i)9, Mr. M. wTites, " I must add an extract from a 
if I lately had from Emmett ; he says, 'I should be tempted 
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to inqnire Erom jau after many old acquaintance, but that 
do not know whether thej might not consider heing named bj 
me, in the wb; of familiarity, its a possibli? injiuy. There is, 
however, one who I am sure will not look upon it in that light, 
and of whom I never have heard any thing since I saw him 
last with you in London. I mean Walker. His prospects 
never seemed to me equal to his merits, and I am the more 
anxjona to learn whether he has heen able to emerge, as he 
deserved.' The whole of the letter is written in a strain that 
would Bolien even your loyally ; but I should have prefaced 
the above with saying, that Iwent to Foit George in hopes of 
obtaining an interview with him ; I waited on the governor 
with a letter I had received three yeais before from Emmett, 
by way of shewing the nature of our ccmneclion. He told me 
he could not permit an interview, but tliat I might write, 
which I accordingly did, and had an immediate answer. 
The governor (General Stewart) added, that he had already 
formed a high opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Emmett, and regretted 
their situation. He behaved to me with great politeness, and 
by no means blamed, rather approved of ray anxiety about 
my friend, and has permitted me to correspond with him 
freely, through hia liands." That Mr. W.'s loyaJty was 
softened, appears liy a paragraph of a letter, dated May 
lyoi ; " r go to Fort George to see Mr. Emmet, and 
will not foi^l your compliments." One ot two paragraphs from 
a letter written by Mr. E., in the expectation of an immediate 
change of abode, we are tempted to trans nhe a harac er- 
istic both of the writer, and of the person ad Iressed If e 
can draw any inference from the precipitate manne we were 
hurried out of Ireland, I should imagine he n ii 'ation to us 
of our removal from hence being resolved on itill n 1 1 ng 
precede the executing of it, and that, therefore, it will be cer- 
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Uunly cml of my power to give yen any timely noUce of it : 
so that, much as I wish to see you, if that tie practicable, and 
at any rate to acknowledfreto yon, through Mis, Eiumett, the 
strong; seniie lenterlttiit of yourunultered friend-ship and great 
affection — (and I wish tlie opportunity of doing lids before I 
leave your neighbourhood, probably for ever, more than I 
can well lell you)— it will scaicely be possible, unless yourtime 
permit you to come here before the ootification arrites. At any 
rale,my dear Mackay, accept of this acknowledgment. What 
is to become of me, or for what I am destined, Iknow not ;hut in 
noplace, or undernu oircumstances, shall I ever forget [hatwhen 
I was proscribed and a prisoner, slandered williaut the means 
of vindicating m^ character, you held fast by your fonocr 
friendship for me, and your previous knowledge of my dis- 
poaidims. You loved me, and did not hesitate to give the most 
deoisive proofs of it. Mrs. Eromett and I both request you 
to present ourmost sincere and respectful oomplimentsW your 
venerable father ; she, in particular, hasUthauk him for being 
the means of cheering and improving bei mind, and opening 
it to all the pleasures of hope. Believe me, my dear friend, 
unalterably and affectionately yours." 

Duly to estimate the reality of iriendship minced by this 
renewal of intimacy, it must be bome in mind, that during 
that period {from 1799 to 1802), and for several years preced- 
ing, the professing any sympftthy with, or regard for, those 
who were suspected of disaffection to government, involved lie 
individual in suspicion, and not iinfrei|uentlyin very injurious 
consequences, through the artful maliiie of informers. Mr. 
Emmett was fully aware of this danger in the case of his 
friend, tlien receiving a pension from the India Board, in con- 
sequence of the loss of his sight, and wrote to him, intreating 
^^^thai he would not ran any risk on his account, assuring him 




that his confidence in his friendship would continue unabated, 
should he never receive anolherletler or token of regard from 
him, Mr. Mactay, however, continued lo visit Fort George 
as long- as his fiiends were there, and spent many intei'eslin^ 
hours with Mrs. Emmett. 

We have preatly anticipated the period at which we had 
arrived in our Rketoh, in order to give Ihis eridence of the con- 
etaiicj of his friendships, which had its reward, not only in 
the inward peace a mind so constituted enjoyH, but in its reci- 
procity ; for, though he lived to mourn the demise of many 
friends, the attachment of those surviving was great and con- 
stant. The frequent visits of one, uf tifly-six years standing, 
and of sentiments altogether congenial to his own, cheered 
his lalei years, and often bnghlened the weaiy days of infir- 
mity. However exhausted by prciious occupation, or oppressed 
by illness. Mi. Daliymple's approach was always hailed as a 
sore Buuree of entertainment and iidbnnation ; and on his 
departure the remark was often made, " Is it not estraoidinary 
that with us subjects of conversation never fail ?" 

Early in 1784, and soon after his return from France, Mr. 
Mackay took his passage for India. He often referred with 
lively interest and pleasure to many circumstances of his voy- 
age. His fellow-passengers were agreeable and friendly ; and 
he was particularly indebted lo Uie kindness of an Irish gen- 
tleman, who, finding that he had not secured for himself a 
very comtbrtable berth, insisted on his slinging hie cot in his 
commodious cabin. He read a great deal; this was his first pro- 
tracted leisure for the perusal of the F.nglish classics andhistory. 
He etyoyed it thoroughly, and said he retained more of what 
he read on board ship than in any other situation. The mono- 
tony of a long voyage was broken by a visit of some days lo 
St. Helena, where (be passengers were hospitably entertained 
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« Governoi', to whom he had the gratification of supplj' 
\ng an urgeni oeed, by preseutiag him with a Greek Kmnmar, 
lexicon, ice, to a&sist him in canying on the educalion of hi^ 
son. Thej passed near enough to the bland of Joanna, Id 
be regaled hy the odour of its orange graves, and had a Eight 
of the mapnifieem peak of Teneriffe. 

Od arriving at Madias, he found the eituatiun lo wliich he 
had been appointed filled np. He was, however, eordiallj 
received by a friend of his brother Hugh, Josias du Pre Por- 
oher, whose regard and great Mndness, Lben commenced, 
ceased ooly with life, and who ever held the warmest place in 
his affection, esteem, and gratitude- 
No opening oeturting in Madras, which the influence of 
Mr. Poicher and olLei friends could procure for him, Mr. M. 
proceeded to Calcutta, where he found kind and zcaluiu 
friends who would have spared no exertions to place him in 
suitable employment, but the climate disagreed with him ; 
and alter laying in a store of information regarding Indian 
affairs, he returned home in a government pftcket. He hitd 
previouslji taken bis passage in a merchant-vessel belonging to 
a friend and countryman of his own, but had been prevented 
from embarking by what may be termed an accident. The 
vessel was lost, and not a soul on board ever heard of. On 
[heir arrival at Portsmouth, the captain requested of Mr. M, 
to take charge nf (he delivery of the Government despatches in 
London, which afforded him llie gnitilication of personal in- 
terviews with several great men, of whom Edmund Burke, for 
whose talents and principles he then entertained the highest 
admiration, interested him Ihe most Mr. Mackay often spoke 
of his interview with Mr. Burke, and of the questions which 
1 with an eagerness and rapidity 



Wrongly expressive of his ii 
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St in Indian affairs, as having 



been almost orerwbelming M him, after his sleepless hurried 
journey from Portsmouth. 

His brolher'sconnectionwilh India had probably first drawn 
attenUon to that quarter, aod his own risit greatly increased 
interest in the many important points then under discus- 
n respecting its government, &c. To procure a place in 
|ithe Board of Control was therefore an object of his very ear- 
st desire. There he could bape to turn to account the Imow- 
^ he had acquired, so as to he not a mere clerk, but an 
' bitelligent assistant to his superiors in tlie Board, and to in- 
crease d^uly his store of information ; and this appointment he 
had the happiness of procuring, throi^h the influence of 
Lord BoUe. 

To a mind so active and energelie as Mr. Mackaj's, a resi- 
dence in London afforded endless sources of great enjoyment. 
The debates in the Houses of Parliament were to him irresisti- 
bly attractive, and when we recollect the constellation of 
eminent orators at this time assembled in each bouse, we can- 
not doubt (hat the accurate historical and constitutional know- 
ledge he possessed was the result of (he desire escited by dis- 
cussions on these topics to understand thoroughly the merits 
of conflicting opinion k. 

The friend, formerly quoted, remarks;— " Mr. Mackay 'a 
thorough and most accurate knowledge of bis country's conati- 

and of high name too, I failed to obtain the information on 
constitutional questions, which he gave me readily and accu- 
rately ; and so with regard Id the history of his country, he 
knewil thoroughly ; few men even of profound or profesMonal 
learning knew it so well. A constitutional Whig of 1688, 
he was consistent and faithful ; he loved his prinoiplee, and 
would have bled and died for them ; most strictly and rightly 
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i»omd he have carried them out liimself, I enter unwillingly 
on tlie only subject on which I differed with this venerated 
friend. Party spirit will be rooul probably the working cause 
uf our country's ruin and Ml. Who would dare h) say, 
hul the purity of the principles wliich Mr. Mackay adopted, 
carried out into legitimate euercLsc, would have raised and 
elevated our country, and made it the glory of all naljons! 
If ever that could liave been done Ijj mortal man, it would 
h;ive been in his hands of whom I now eiieak, had Providence 
ordered him an influential voice in bis coimlry's rule, for 
whieh, tmquestionably, his talents fitted him. 

" In discussing constitutional ijuestious with him, when I 
differed in pracdcal application, his knowledge and informa- 
tion satisfied me tliat his views were carefully foimed ; that 
they were fraught Tilth love to mankind, and with true desire 
for his country's weal. His memory was the most accurate I 
ever had knowledge of. K wridng history, and at a loss for 
a particular fact, I shoidd have gone with confidence to Hr. 
Mackay, and would have set down the communication he 
made to me n-ith as perfect reliance, as if I bad ubtuiued it 
by toiling through whole libraries, and consulting our best 
historians." 

We may here insert the remarks of another intimate friend, 
on Mr. Mackay's historical knowledge and pohtical opinions. 
" Mr. Mackay's views on political liberty were formed in the 
best school. Re studied with pectdiar care the histuiy of the 
British coiLstitution, not only as exhibited in the pages of en- 
Hghteued and impartial history, but as developed in tlie pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, and in the revolutions of the tiroes. 
His researches iut^i the life and military labours of General 
Mackay necessarily led him to a review of the revolutionary 
period of 1688, and the severer studies of his earlier life were 




brouglit lo bear upon iw development. He was a ctm- 
Ecienlious Whig of tlie reiDlutioD school, but he was Ihj 
bom thinking that the very best specimens of disinterested 
Whig'psm belonged lo that pi'riciil. Of the chaiacute of 
Lords Somer< and Halifax, indeed, he cherished an aident 
ndmiralion ; but tbe duplicity and ter^versatiou of so many 
of the leaders of the day filled him with disgiut. He sought, 
&nd he found, a purer principle and a nobler patriotism 
among the opposidon members ol the second Faihament of 
Charles the Second, lo whom, lbou);b few in number, and by 
no means raised above all selfish aims, poslerity still st&uda 
indebted, fur arresting the ctiiecr of arbiuar; power, and 
rousing that spirit of Jealousy which, alter many struggles 
and many defeats, saved the liberties of England. With 
them also, he associated the high-minded Covenanteis of 
Scotland, whoae banners on Iheir native hills indicated to the 
sngnciuus eye of William that a crisis; was near. Mr. Mackaj 
always held, and I think with truth, that a true-blue Presby- 
terian cannot be any other tlian a genuine Whig; and he 
assigned the dilScnlties in which the Church of Scotland has 
of lala become involved, mainly to the ignorance of many 
Churchmen regarding the real history of political and reli- 
gious freedom in Scotland. I had good access to know that 
Dr. M'Crie and Mr, Mackay were at one on this poLut." 

The trial of Warren Hastings, lo which Mr. Mackay pro- 
cnred trequent admission, interested liim deeply. He listened 
to Butkc and Sheridan with enthusiastic admimtioD; and 
having himself similar imprdssions of the atrocities perpetrated 
in India, he oflen repeated passages of their speeches. It is 
to be regretted that only one letter of the many he probably 
wnitt! diufing tbe excitement of the trial appears to be extant. 
At descrip^ve of the impression Burke's onlory made on his 
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t is interesting. The oppressor niid the oppressed 
liare ceased frnm troubling; but coluniiing Britain fihould 
not fo^et ihiLl such tiiingE occurred under her rule. 

This letter also is addressed to Professor Wilde, and dated 
Feliruaty lOth, 1788. 

" The charms of Burlie's oralory have become so fancinat- 
ing, and the Qomber of ticliels issued bears eu srasll a propor- 
tion to the demand, that it is a rare piece of good fortune to 
get in, one day in seven. He has now spoken three days; 
of the first I gave ;ou some account ; the second, I was disap- 
pointed of a ticket ; the third, yesterday, I was present ; and 
ta^j I was again disappointed. The busty and imperfect 
sketch I gave you of Friday's speech would aid your concep- 
tions in forming some Ikint idea of the matchless display of 
talent he that day exhibited ; the next day, I am told, rose 
considerably above the first ; but yesterday he soared aloft to 
such a degree, that every individual in the assembly was lost 
in astouishment and dismay. It was bis intention, he said, 
Eo give a general view of each particular cha^;e, but finding 
be had already tresposseil on their lordships' patience, be 
should endeavour to compress what he had to say, and range 
it under one genetal head, and that was — Money ; as indeed 
well he might, for to that as to a central point all Mr. Has- 
tings' measures seemed to gravitate. He began with the first 
measore of his administratian, the letting of the binds in 
1772; and after placing the inhumanity, and finally the im- 
policy of the measure in a point of view, so striking as to com- 
mand the conviction and assent of every rational creature, he 
oontinned the detail down to 17BI, when the proviacial coun- 
cils were abolished, and the committee of revenue instituted. 
Having given the tiecessary previous explanations, he depicted 
theoonductof IheDewanGungAOovinSingtothe conunitlee, 
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and proved from the eiideuce of Mr. Shore himself, tbe jn 
dent, that this eommittee mast necessarily, and did in fact 
become a mere tool in the hands of this Dewan. He dwelt on 
the fat&l consequences of this arrangement to the wretched 
natives, for some time, iu a general waj ; and then, fiom 
Hastings' own minutes, demonslralcd that he sinned with his 
open ; tliat no other motives tould possiblj he assigned 
his conduct, than the most comipt and criminal. He 
came lo particulars, and drew up a curtain which re- 
Tealed to our view a scene of horror, such ss no history nor 
romance ever exhibited. I thought few scenes of such enor- 
mous and cruel rapacity bad passed in India, that I had not 
at least heard some surmise of; hut I was mistaken. Not- 
witlislanding all I had heard, and all I had read of the enor- 
mities practised in India, I felt during the whole of this part 
of his speech oh if I hud dropt from tlie clouds on some un> 
known planet, on which all the fiends iu heU had been let 
loose. He gave such a picture of the cruelties practised by 
Devy Sing, whom Hastings had appointed guardian to tlie 
infant rajah, {uiUr having previously exacted i)40,000 from 
the infent), as equalled anything inflicted by PhUip the 
Second, or bytbe In^julsition. He then rcsiuned a temperate 
argumentative tone, and proved, from authentic documents, 
that all these enormities were known to Hastings ; that he 
deputed a respectable Company's servant (Patereon) to iniiuire 
into the tnith of the representa^ons made to him of the deso- 
lation and wretchedness of the country, but that when Pater- 
son transmitted a report confirming every syllable tliat had 
been alleged, he pretended to give his report no credit, and 
eoiitiuued Devy Sing in his situation. Having tliu.s braught 
the guilt home to the Governor-general, he again gave nay to 
his feelings, and rushed on in sucbablaze of fervid eh>quence. 



as excited the indignatuin of the audience to the very hi^^htet 
pilch. Nothing was to lieheard but one deep, universal groau 
of execRLtinn against the author of the horrid harbarilies de- 
picted ; while dcscnbitig those to which wnmeti were subjected, 
he said they went such lengths as it would he indecent fur 
justice to follow lhem,and tbeualkr a pause of some minoles, 
his utterance cholied with iiidignutioit, he went on with his 
description, when the agitation of his spirits overpowered hiui, 
he faltered, and at hist slopt short, and sunk down in hii^ 
seatj isunediately his friends, the Prinue of Wales amungsi 
the rest, with much seeming auiiety, flew towards him. 
AAera few minutes he rose, and signified bis extreme anxiety 
to finish what he had to say that day, but it would not do, he 
grew faint, and dropt down ogain. The House was disposed, 
you may heliece, to feel for him. Even the stem Thurlow 
was observed lo receive suitable impressions; he gave a nod 
to Lord Derby, who Vi*eiit immediately lo Burke, and signified 
to him that it wits their lordships' desire to adjourn ; which 
was immediately done. Burke soon recovered, and walked 
to his carriage. There is a total suspension of business, pub- 
lic and private. 1 have done nothing these lost eight days, 
but hear and spealond think of Biu'ke, Hehas now attained 
some reward for his twenty years' service. Adieu. Read the 
World iif to-day." 

But from these exciting scenes he was soon U> he eitcluded. 
In the autumn of 17!H), he paid a visit to bis lather at lai^, 
the first since Ms retuni from India. P'orgetful of the injiuy 
his constitution had sustained liom his severe fever and dis- 
agreement with the cliniateof India, he entered with bis char- 
jicteristic eagerness on the rural amusements he had enjoyed 
in his youth, and by standing in the lake angling, riding great 
distances at late hours, under rain, See., he caught a severe cold, 




and iuflammaloty fever ciisued. His eyes were affected. 
Such medical advice as tiie uouutiy alTurded wa£ iimtiediatdj' 
gut, and vigorous reinedies applied ; the indamiuatiaii was 
subdued, but iiDl, as appeared afterwards, till a fatal injury 
was sustained by the eyes. 

Of tills calaslropbe he thus wrote lo the same friend in 
Edinburgh, towham the letters already quoted were addressed ; 
" Your letters to me irom Edinburgh aud luvemeiiS tuutid me 
at my father's, in a fei'er, so that they were not opened till it 
was too late to aniwer lliem. Along with this fever, I was 
afllictcd witli an inflamniatijiii in my eyes, wbich has deprived 
me of sight fur ten weeks past, on which account I propose to 
return to London by land, and shall probably be in Edinburgh 
by the 20th. As my only motive fur going to Edinburgh is to 
consult Dr. Munro, and as my unfortunate situation will put 
it out of my power to visit my friends, I wish to be inco^. 
You will therefore say nothing about me to any of them till 
we meet. 1 hope this will Htid you in town, and at leisure tt) 
devote the 20th, and a few of the following days, wholly to 
me." &c. 

Dr. Munro giving no hope of recovery of sight, Mr. Mackay 
proceeded to London, and pbiced himself under the care of 
the most approved oculists, Phipps and Weir. The; con- 
tinued for twelve mimths to try various remedies, including 
electricity, by the ejfects of which hope wa« frequently excited, 
but all ended in disappointment. He described the anguish 
of mind he experienced when esciled hope proved delusive, 
as far more overwhelming than the certainty that blindness 
was lo be his lot. 

But his WHS not a mind to sink under misfortune, however 
severe. He had never been so depressed, as not to End enjoy- 
nient fiora reading, from sooieiy, and iiom the kind ai 



pud to him by friends. Music hnA always been to hiin u 
source cit' much enjoymeut ; he had an ear furmed to delight 
ill the most simple melody, oi in the richest hannony ; nitli 
but little culdvation, he had acquired sufficient sluU in the 
theory ut tliis at'CotnpUKbiueiit tu relish its highest ehanns, 
and to exercise a discriminative taste in the appreciation ul' 
Buy compositionor perforoiajice in tlialdeliglitTul art, Sacred 
music, above all {especially the compositions of Handel), 
excited in his mind deep devotional emotion. He now applied 
himselT with great as-siduity to acquire practical knowledge 
a.nd skill, and spent hours at the piano-forte daily, with the 
1 iew not only of present occupation for his thoughts, but as h 
resource for future recreation. Ue found the experiment 
answer the first end remarkably well, and often recommended 
it to fellow- suSerera. As habit, and his happy power of Bclf- 
occupation reconciled him to his bereavement, be gradually 
ceased to have recourse to the piano. In poetry he was ex- 
ceedingjiy fastidious, but had great delight in uoniimsitiiius 
which gratified his taste and feelings, and repeated passnites 
of such with great pathos. 

He remained in Loudon for some years, apprehending that 
life would, to a blind man, be a stagnant pool elsewhere. 
With several ftimilies he was on the most intimate habits. In 
one, related to him, he was for some time domesticated. 
Their kindness, and bis warm interest in the developing char- 
acter of their young family, greatly conduced to weau hiH 
thoughts from Us disappointed hopes ; all his kindly feelings 
were exercised and gratified in directing the studies of the 
elder, and taking part in the enjoyments of the younger 
members. In a communication recently received fruin 
the eldest son of that family, now risen to eminence in 
iDfession, he writes: — "His memory, cherished de- 
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served!^ and aSectiaiiaWly 1t^ all who knew him, 
eatitled U) ihe tribute wliioh it is proposed b)' bis frieiids to 
be paid in the sketch iatended to be prefixed to the edition of 
his Lil'e of General Matlay now in preparation. To that ac- 
count of the life of mj dear and excellent friend and relative, 
it is, however, in my power to add little, but mj tesdmoiiy to 
his kindness ; and ia attributing, us I do, mueh of such success 
as bas attended me in life to bis affectionate direction of my 
early studies, and to a friendly uniform interest in my welfare, 
which I know, and am consoleil toknuw.heeiilertaiued to the 
iMt. When a hoy at Westminster, I was hi^ wnnponion or 
conductor on almost all occasions. I was his amanuensia at 
all iny inlertaJs of leimire ; and even now, afier the lapse uf 
half a century, retain the tones of his voiuc, and the charm of 
his manner, vividly pictured on my mind. But 1 am speak- 
ing now with an interval of more than fifty years between us, 
for when he ([iiitted London for Scotland, our occasions of 
meeting were of rare uceurrence and of short duration. Of 
his correspondence I have not a Ecrap, save one letter, the 
lost probably he ever indited ; this I preserve most religi- 
ously. I enclose it now, but placing it at your temporaiy dis- 
posal, beg that you will return it to me. My constant, and 
heat-y engagements left me but litUe time for Ihe writing of 
letters. It was, bowcier, my delight, knowing the gratifica- 
tion it would couvej to him, to inform him of any circum- 
stance of success in my profession, my silk gown, my appoint- 
ment as a Judge in Ihe Court of Review, and as Master in 
Clian eery, matters, as I k»cw,of iulerest to him.~ To these aSeu- 
tionate reminiscences we may add what, pmbahly, was never 
known to the writer of them, viz: thatio his cousin 'sdiscenimeut 
and appreciation ofhis talents while a very young boy, he owed 
his iklber's determination to prejiore him, by the uiosl lihcral 



, for the bar; thus lescuing hiin licim his previoui 
destJQUion to the drutlgenr u! u coimting-htiu.se, where, must 
probitbly, the latent spark of classical Imte, of wit, xaA of 
forenfiic talent, would have been either annihilated, <ir a 
suurce of miserv, b; the discordance between duties nnit 
laste. In the retroBjieclion of the influence he eiereised In 
this matter, Mr. Macltay had great pleasure, deriving (roni it 
even parental enjoyraent in the progreswve advauoeraent in 
professional consideration and lunk of his relative. 

The letter from Mr. Macfca}', above referred t<), will nut he 
unacceptable to otir reodei^ aa an evidence of the tivshness 
and vigniir of his ieeliiig:B, even at the verge of lite. It was 
written on the 30th of Mareli ; and four days after this, a fall 
on hia own stairs brought on an illness, which terminated 
falall; on die 8ih of April. 

"Mv DEAR Cousin and Fiiiend.— ' Do not,' you say, 'feel 
indisposed to write to me.' Alas! my dear George that you 
should nllow yourself tn think that such a hint could be 
necessary between us. Feel indisposed, do you say: — very I'nr 
from it indeed, eo much en, diat scarcely a day has pa.'iseil 
sinee the lOlh December, the date of your letter, that 1 have 
not thought of you; many times have I resolved to write to 
vou, and one day indited a pretty Icng' letter to you, but on 
reading it over, I was so Utile pleased with it that I llirew it 
into the fire; and since then have not been able lo muster up 
resolution to write again. Now, however, 1 feel fir) aBliaraed 
of my wealmess (for from weakness it really proceeded), that 
I resolve to moke one eifort more to regain lie warm and 
affectionate regard expressed iu your letter, and, I nm con- 
vinced, really felt. My day is gone by. Time was, when I 
lived in the active voice like other people, but 1 now feel that 
fine myself lo the passive; and to the pleaiure 




whith it affords, and to which I am as mucli alive as I was half 
a century ago. Witness the delight your last afforded me ; 
and during the few years, or monllis, or days, which it may 
please God to continue mc in this life, it will add to my liap- 
pinesB if you continue to infiirro me of your welfare, and of 
that of those most dear lo you, without expecting a return, 
which the present specimen wiU satisfy you I am now incnpa- 
ble of rendering. A thousand thanks fur your communica- 
tion respecting the mastership in Chancery, and remember I 
shall bold yon bound to infonn me of anything of the same 
kind that may happen to you again. Before I conclude, I 
must mention lo you my wii«h to introduce to you a young 
friend, a namesake and cousin of mine, Chartes Maekay, a 
candidate for fame and fortune in the literary way, having 
already distinguished himself as an author, — one of his 
works, ' The Thames and its Tributaries,' T am now reading 
with plea-sure and profit. 

" He has been extremely obliging and useliil to me in cor- 
recting, and editing a duodecimo edition of the ' Life of 
General Maekay.' The first edition being nearly cKhausted, 
I am anxious In bring out a second before I take my de- 
parture, which being at less than half the price of the Srst, 
will introduce my hero to a different class of readers, more 
numerous than the former, and therefore desirable ; my 
object being to put into circulation facts, which would other- 
wise be little known. Much has been done in t^'" way 
already by the first edition; for instance, my frieud, the Hon- 
ourable Major Maekay having met with the Prince of Orange 
e time before his elevation to the throne, the Prince ex- 
pressed his respect for the General's character, and asked 
Major Maekay where he oould get a copy of his life, who 
kindly presented the Prince with his own copy, and lliis led 




WQ order for two copies ibr the public library at Malta, 

wbcre tbe cDDrerMtiua look place. 

" I eaa odd do more at present, but if you will favour iDc 
with a few lioeii iu reply tu this, I think I can answer fur 
your heEUiDg trom me soon again, meandme I cunclade with 
kindest remembrance lo your lady from mj wife and self, 
remaining ever, mj dear Sir George, 

" Yours affectionately, 

"John Mittuv." 

In noticing Mr. Mackay's sources of enjoyment in London, 
we should be guilty of an omiiisinn very little iu aeccirdaneo 
with his feehugs, if the family of Mr. Bell, of AlderK|^t4i- 
street were not mentioned. Intelligent, musical, and truly 
hospitable, the cordial welcome be met with, when disposed 
to join their family ci»:le, or well-selected parties, be ever 
recollected with affectionate gratitude. 

With improving spirits, and growing conviction that lii.s 
happiness did not depeud on outward resources, bis desire tti 
reside with his father was strengthened ; buttbe manse of Lsii^ 
could not have afforded him tolerable accommodation, till by 
Ilia persuasion his ttither was induced to remove to bis daugh- 
ter's house, and permit the proprieUJrs to pull down ihe old 
manse, and erect a new one on its site. In the already 
ijuoted " Family AnnaJs," we find his return to his hiilb-place 
tlius mentioned. " In August, 1795, 1 returned to Lairg, a&ei 
an absence, baling short intervals, of twenty years, reckoning 
from the time I went to Inverness. I had lust my sight in 
171)0, and now resolved to take up my abode with my lather, 
who reCumod to Lairg in October, his new manse being 
finished and fumiahed. Having- for many years been dying 
daily, and the completion of the new buildings having been 
ie proTokingly protracted, that he almost d 




Heeing tliera, he felt and expressed great satisfaction, when at 
length, ailer sunnomiting niODy obstacles, he founil himself 
eomfortahly set down, in bis serentj-nintli year, in the very 
spot where he was born, and bad spent the greater part of bis 
life. At night be commenced family worship, by reading the 
first chapter of Genesis, and a.s was his custom, began hii 
prayer by briefly aOuding to the chapter he had read, and 
then proceeded from the works of creation to those of provi- 
dence and redemption. When acknowledging the superinttn- 
dence of the Great Ruler of the universe, be glanced at the 
convulsions which then distracted the world, and implored 
His gracious interposition in behalf of his country and ihe 
Church planted in it. Then cowing nearer home, ' on this 
Hpot' he said, 'prayer bad been offered up in Ihe name (^ 
Christ by many who are niiw glorified spirits in heaven ; 
might their tiiaut]e descend on the present generation — might 
tliis house long continue the house of prayer, and the hlesang- 
of God rest on the parish, the family, and all the indiiiduals 
belonging to it, whether at home or abroad.' This is but a 
faint outline of a most affecting and impressive prayer." 

The subject of our sketch had now quitted "the busy haunts 
of men"— the scenes of much interest — the sources from which 
he had sedulously fed his desire for knowledge— the society he 
greatly enjoyed. But he did not repine, nor sufler time to pass 
unemployed, though excluded ftom the path he would have pre- 
ferred. Hisietigious knowledge and desires were nourinhed by 
his father's society ; his benevolence was ever alive and active, 
and his tlien unmarried sister read to him, wrote for him, was 
every thing to him that the tenderest, most devoted attachment 
could suggest, and bis return in affection was ardent and 
unceasing. She is now the sole survivor of her fatlier's family, 
and, as she says, a second time widowed by surviving her 
beloved bt oilier. 




IjLirg contiiiuel to be Mr. M'a. home Avm 1705 till 1803, 
iboug-h he liequently visited London and Ediiiliurgb, renew- 
ing with great pleasure lonner intimacies. He had in 1796-7 
the happiness of meetiDg hi? brother Williani, on uucHsiuQ of 
Ms voyages bringing him to England, and in the latter year 
spent several weelis on board his ship, at Porlamouth, when 
tlie " Nanatite of the Shijiwrecli of l!ie Juno," was prepared 
for tlie press. 

Though his brother Hugh's progress in llie ocquisitioD of 
fortune enabled him Ui intrrease tlie domestic comforts of the 
manse family (a power he delighted W aviiil himself of), Mr. 
M. practised strict economy as to his own expenditure. He 
generally left home on his excursions without an attendant, 
taking his passage to Loudun or Leilh in such craft as 
then plied ikim Cromarty to those ports, hiring on his arrival 
a lad to conduct him along the streets, and in many instances, 
astonished his guide by directing him to nearer routes than 
he was aware of, so accurate were his recollections, especially of 
London localities; and to the honour of human nature it 
should he recorded, that never, but an one occasion, did his 
fellow-passengers, in coach ur ship, allow him to feel the want 
of a special attendant ; he frequently spole with warm feeling 
of the polite, benevolent, and even kind attention, he invari- 
ably experienced, with this solitary exception. 

We find in letters to Mr. Walker, occasional expres- 
sions of his feelings, and notices of the subjects by which 
he was chiefly occupied, and a very few uf those are all 
of the pretty extensive correspondence he carried on from 
Lairg that have been available in aiding the willing but un- 
skilful limner of tliis portrait. In a letter of 22nd August, 
1793, he writes to this friend, "the fourth edition of the Nar- 
rative is now in circulation, making, with the thtee fonner. 




a1iov« two thoiifand copies." On the 34th Deoeinber, he 

wroW tonceming it, "have you received ihe copies of the 
Narrative I directed Boss to send you— mention any ci 
tions that occur to you, in case iliat 1 may have tn publish' 
another edition this winter. I did not express wonder how 
any reader could be at a Ioks to conceive what prevented ihe 
Juno from goings to the bottom; but how any iatelligeHt 
reader could, and for Ihe salie of die unintelligent, the ei 
plaiuitory notes are added ; do you Ihiut them sufficient? 
am not surprised at the scepticism of your great friends; 
have met with unbeUevers myself, even of those who had reai 
Ihe work, but with a very few exceptions they were of the 
EuperGcial class of readers. To balance these I have received 
the unqikalified assent of men emiuent in science, — «f skilful 
seunen, intelligent East Indians, and sensible men of va 
descriptions. Sir Geor^ Staunton told me he heard it 
cussed at Sir Joseph Banks' conversazione. — Debrett sa 
was the Crequent subject of convewation at his shop, and 
praised by such persons as Lord Carlisle, and Dr. Russel the 
learned author of the ' History of Aleppo.' Bussel t 
zealous friend to the work, and took great pains in collecting 
fur me similar cases from literary journals in various 
guages, which I once thought of subjoining U> the second 
edition, but was advised to let it stand or fail by its 
merits. Dr, Hamilton, who saw, and closely questioned 
William, is a firm believer in the accuracy of every foct 
stated, and his cynical ditipnsition gives me the greater 
reliance on his evidence. Dr. Moyes and M. Ducarel, a 
Bcientihc £ast Indian, SfC. &c,, are enthusiastic admirers. 
Ducarel writes to me recommending great caution in 
vising for the second edition, as the very defects in style i 
beauties, and add la the vraUemblable of the narrative. • 




s I liBTc se«n speak fitvourabl^r of it, — nnd manj 
hare esUavUd krgelj &om it. 

"As to poliUcs, ihey must stand over till anoihtr day. 
What thiuk you of Nelson's victory, ttnd of hi» letter whiih 
aQDDUnoed ii? He and m; cousin aod friend Major Pottwu. 
respectively commanded the sea and land forces which took 
Fort St. Juan, on the Spanish main last war, and tliey still 
continne on an intimnle footing. I saw Ndsuo with his ladj 
and venerable fatlier, frequently last winter, at Bath." 

To the Jategt edition of " the Narratite ' aho^e mcDtiuned, 
(published by Blackwood of Edinbui^^h) is subjoined, as nn 
appendix, an account of a voyage up the Bed sea, by Wil- 
liam Mackay, 1802 — fiJl of incidcDt, and in the preface 
is noticed Lord Byron's plagiarism in his poem of " Don 
Juan," and bis biogruphei Mr. Moore'!) remarks regarding 
the comparative merits of the sailor's and the poet's edition of 
the Biory of "the Two Fathers." 

To the some friend be writes thus: — 

" Lairg, ISth January, 1799. 

" Mv DEAii Waxkeb. — I returned a few days ago from a six 
wedu' excursion to the counties of Ross, Cromarty, and Inver- 
ness, and your letter of the «tii came just in time to appease 
my wm.th,i(|jich was beginning to kindle against you for your 
kmg silence. I give you joy of Mrs. Walker's safe delivery, 
and shall love Miss all the more for bearing ttie name of 
Bussel — but are you always in the nursery f Are the muses 
quite forgotten ? Are you never to attempt leaving any 
monument behind you, to tell that such a man as Josiah 
Walker lived ? Really had I your genius, blind as I am, I 
should turn it to better nccouut tban you do. Oh ! Waller, 
had I but a single hour in the day of what you possess, how 
precious eveiy moment of it would be to me, for there never 
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^ a perind of mj liie when I luund my mind n 
exertion and aclivitv than the present. But alas, wbat 
a I do? natiiie has deprived me of powers to produce any 
thing original in the na^ of composition ; and business, that 
particu]ar line of it tot nhiih I think I am qualified, m; 
misfortune bas for ever rendered me nnfit for. 1 am nerer 
idle, yet I am busy tn htUe purpose, eicept in so far as I 
I keep off ennui. I see eveiy olhtr man making advances in 
ice, in weallli, and in preferment, whilst I am abwluloly 
standing still. What a blank do the last eight years of my 
life present, and the remainder seems to promise no better ; 
time has enabled me to bear my situation, but it has in no 
degree abated my sense of what I have lost. I feel the full 
force of Milton's lines as much as ever, not their poetical 
beauty merely, but their solid, practical, important meaning. 
I wish much to shew you the beauties of those northern 
counties, in which you will find sights and prospects moral 
OS well as physical, not of hopeless sterility (as Johnson would 
say), but of cultivation, ho.tpitality, and refinement. I like the 
country, and find myself happy in it, yet I feel myself but as 
a wayfaring man that tarrielh in it only for a night. I will 
not give up Ihe idea of seeing you here in summer, were it 
only for a week ; 1 can assure you that you can spend fire or 
six on the tour I would propose to you, very much to your 
satisfaction. Come about tlie beginning of July ; I shall meet 
with you at Invemeas, and part widi you there in August I 
fear I promise myself too much pleasure from our excursion ; 
what a variety of interesting topics we have to discuss, from 

kings and emperors down to the wretched wretched 

indeed, an outcast from society, and a disgrace to the church, 
the country, and the age in which he lived — to human nature 
itself; you and 1 need not reoui to such a. stuiy for comfort 



nnder oni migfortuncs while we hare Wilde, Grant, and 
Towushend before uur eyes; men who did uut bring their 
misibnunes ou theiuMlvcs, liut have been oUictcd by ilu- 
hand of God. Even Emmett, nhum you bul InlcW considcnsl 
U the n« pluM ultra of mi^rfVirtune, if nut uf disgrace, huw enviable 

even bis &le, compnTed with that of Vm, Walker, 1 

do yet esteetn and love Eniiuett -, and paradoxical on the 
apiiUDO may seem to yoii, 1 trace all his erron to the guudotes 
irfhis heart — but of this mure when we meet. Did I tell yon 
that MackinloKh is married again to the dangbter of a Welsh 
aqnire, and sister Ui the two Mrs. Wedg'ewoods, arid judging; 
from a letter of bers he read to me, very clever ? Such connex- 
ions will, of course, talie him out of the o\A domestic circle, but 
how far this will in other reapcctti improve his condition, time 
will tell 1 in politics ho has become moderate, having quite 
cut with the high-flyers ; but still is personally attached lu 
Fox. He is much with Lord Moira, who offered to make him 
his private secretary, had that administration been formed. 
You need not entertain any appreheoEion of my falling into 
despondency, my health I see will be better in this country 
than elsewhere — isolitude I fear not, and what I have will 
enai>le me to Iceep a cottage with my sister or some such, and 
no nearer connexion. Belter days may come ; and in tlie 
mean lime, I will, mitwitlislaoding the failures uf the past, 
not slacken in the use of ijuch fulure means as may suggest 
tliemselres. 

"Give my kind rememhiance to Manners, and tell him 
that a day hoE hardly elapiied tliese three muiithB without my 
reproaching myself fur not answering his very enleilaining 
lutler, — but something or other lias always intervened; for, 
strange tii tell, I complain of want of time, and really feel the 
as much ua I ever did, the busiest period of my life. 




Tn order to conceive this, you muet consider that ahnoat every 
thing I do (playing pieces of music I am acqaainted with ex- 
cepted) is done by the help of another, and therefore, con- 
sDines more lime ; bat I assure ycu I hare not been' unpleas- 
antly 01 unprofilahly occupied. I wrote a few lines to Boird, 
of whose continued kind attentions to my father's and my own 
concerns I cannot say enough." 

To the same friend Mr. M. wrote us follows:— 

" Lairg, May 4th, 1799. 

"Your long looked for tetter of the 2ud, did not reach me 
till the ]2lli, owing to our baring no communication with 
Dornoch, except by a weekly rnnner. What a long inlerral 
of silence since the SCth January, and how much during that 
inteiral did you see, hear, and feel, communicahle even by 
letter, that would hare been interesting to me. When things 
arc going against us we can ill brook neglect from our friends, 
from those, especially, who are dear tu ns, and snch i* my 
case at present, though upon the whole, I hare as little reason 
to complain of friends as most men : yet of late, in two or 
three instances I have experienced something of this, and 1 
begin to feel that it will be proper for me to prepare my mind 
for more of it. Your letter, therefore, was a cordial to me, 
even filled as it was with ingredients not of the sweetest kind. 
Selflshuess will predominate in spite of us, and the idea of 
your being settled within four days' journey of me" (now not 
aboTC twenty-four hours' joumej) " reconciles me 
easily to yout disappointment, especially when to this I add, 
that you are in possession of an independent income. Do, 
my friend, look back eight years ; bow gladly would you then 
have compounded for your present situation ! How far beyond 
il did I then soar, and bow much beneath it am I now fallen t 
Foreign indeed, to your former habits must your piesrnt 




occupation be ; but Adam Smilb submitled to il, anil so niHV 
yon by patience and Tesulution. Indulge uot four propensily 
to ridiuule ihuse solemn nulhiDgs in which jou will some- 
times be engaged. Tbe skelcb jou gave of your life in Londun 
iiitercslei) me higbl; ; 1 entered perfectly into ulJ your feel- 
ings — nay, I anlitipateU tliein, for I iiad myself experieuted 
them before. 

" Wiib respeot to your proposal of my going to Pcrlli, I 
InuwuotwcU whatlosay— urralbeil ought at once to suy No, 
and if you wish mc well you will not urge ine. Airs. Rose 
writes me that you will certainly come to see nie, whiub I aui 
sure you can mora easily do tlmn I can come to you. You 
are but three days' journey from Inverness, where I will meet 
and conduct you hither. When you have a house, and are 
properly settled, I will certainly spend some time with you ; 
but at present it would be expensive lu both, and yet we 
should not be cotofortahle ; even .... would break in upon 
us with bis offieious kindness, telling us of his little wife and 
his brats. In this country you will see something to add to 
the stock of your ideas, and you will he belter able to assist 
me with your advice, as to my future plans. To you alone 
out of my own family, my complaints shall be confined ; lor 
a man gains nothing in tbe estimatioo, not of the world 
merely, but even of what are called friends, by the disclosure 
of his distresses. Better days may come. Vou say nothing 
concerning Dugald Stewart. Oh! now the value of such a 
friend rises in my eyes. We all unite in earnest wishes 
to see you here!" 

" Aller this who shall speculate ; you say, and say truly, in 
the general, that we are too apt to judge by the event. This 
1 deny, as to myself, in the pardcular instance of Grenville's 
letter to Bonaparte; for the very same judgment I have of it 




IT I formed the Rrsl insUct it was read b 
was airog;ant, raub, and impmdenl. Not that I blamed l^rd 
G. foi rerasing to treat with a usurper, nha had not been » 
month on the Ibrone, but for the coatumelious stjie of the 
refusal ; and still more, if possible, for talking of cegloring 
the Hoase of Bourbon, This last appeared to me downright 
insanity ; 



that passi 



; and I bave ever since considered it a striking proof, 
n and prejudice will lead the ablest and wisest men 
errors, which are obTious to any common observer. 
But whatever shades of difference, and I believe thcj are but 
shades, there may be between jour opinions and mine as to 
public affairs, there is one thing in which I ain sure we are 
agreed, that is, in feeling pride and pleasure in our late suc- 
cesses; and in praying that whatever foim of government 
may be established in France — whatever set of men may get 
into administration in Britain, we may have peace and plenty 
restored to us. Are you not rather severe on Laing's book ? 
The style has certainly all the faults you mention, hut do you 
allow notliing for deep research, and accurate investigation of 
factsP — docs he show no discrimination of character? — no 
diligence in correcting the mistakes of former historians? — no 
critical sagacity in his remarks on men, manners, anil bmtls? 
" You ask what new information has he brought forward i* 
Has Hume or Robertson produced any new information? — 
have they not merely collected materials from former histo- 

;, and worked them up into an agreeable 
has JUiing — not indeed, with the same success as to style, but 
I will be hold to say that he will not su; 
with Robertson as to originality of thinking, or variety of 
I beaming. 

" Yoa say that in spealcing of the Covenanters be Is em- 
I' JMrraHcd between his politics and his infidelity. I own to yun 




I am rexed bj Laing^e sneer at religion and the clergy, in 
which he seems b servile iinilaWr of Hume, as he U in sljle of 
Gibbon and Johnson, and I think of Tacitus too. SInckinlosb 
tuld me that soon after Lainfr began Uie history, be rimd the 
first chapters to him, and that he objected to Uie style, M not 
adapted to history, and that in conse<{uence the author was to 
recast them. 1 go ti) Fort George li> see Mn. Emmclt, and 
will not forget your compliments to them. She was delivered 
some time ago of a dead child, in consequence of a fright 
ftoni an aucidental fire in the Fort, but is doing well. Hurd 
fate! Adieu — kindest temembmuce to Mrs. Walker." 

" Lairg, July 2nd, 1802. 
" Mv DBAB Walkek. — Besides my lather and myself, our 
family now consists of a niece of his, acting hi housekeeper, 
and a grand-nephew as his assistant, who besides his ecclesi- 
astical duties, takes charge of the glehe, &c. without duots, — 
The business, which while my sister and her husWnd remained 
with us was done by three persons, now devolves on two, and 
90 occupies ibeir time that they have hut little lo spare to me. 
BO that 1 find myself o1>tige<l to liTUit my correspondence. Fur 
some days packets luiie been pouring in upon mc from abroad, 
the contents of which are highly interesting. I have a few 
lines from Hugh, intimating his preparing to lake the field 
again, against one of those refractory Rajahs who are con- 
stantly harassing them, — not a word of his coming home, but 
a letter which he promises to write in January will, I hope, 
settle the point. From William I have several letters, from 
SuHE nnd Grand Cairo, one of which contains a more detailed 
account of his voyage, inferior in interest only to the " History 
of the Juno." What Providence has destined hira for I know 
not, but it certainly has been his fate to witness and to bear a 
I such soenea of diffiuulty and danger, as have hardly 




ever falleD to the lot of a, man of liis jears. Id hiB bmei 
disastrous vojnge, be bad little to do, but to suffer well, which 
heTdid; bat in this be found himself plaeeil in a variety of 
critical situations which caller] on liiin to act, and requiring a 
degree of presence of mind, promptitude, and decision, of 
which I scarcely believed bim capable, but which Le neverthe- 
less displayed in au eminent degree. 

" His supercargo having turned out a kuave, be has been 
obliged to send ba^li the ship, and remain in Egypt himself 
to dispose of the cargo. He had been tlirioe across the desert, 
and the last time had been atlacled by the Bedouin Arabs; 
and to conclude all be is now exposed to the plague in tliat 
count!? ; I am anxious but not uneasy about him ', resting 
satisfied, that be is under the care of the same kind Provid- 
ence which has already delivered him from so many dangers. 

" That I may dismiss my interesting characters, Inow come 
to Emmett. I spent two days with him at Fort George, and 
reckon that he is about this time embarking for Hamburgh 
with his fellow prisoners, on board a frigate sent for that pur- 
pose, never again to be permitted to return to Ireland, on pain 
of death, in virtue of au act of the linsh Parliament How 
they can be excluded from Britain I know not, unless the 
Imperial Parliament before it expire pass an act to that 
effect I found him in perfect health and spirits, liut not so 
her ; she was recently delivered of a daughter, whom she 
.endeavoured to suckle, Imt seemed to have no constitution for 
inderlaking. From Hamburgh be goes to America, where 
E of being well received by Jefl'erson, and where I 
have little douiit, he may one day rise to eminence" (tliis an- 
ticipation was amply fulfilled): "sljDuld you and I live to hear 
;nt, what a striking proof it Hill afford of the vicissitudes 
of human affair*, and what strange n 




re of the jean 1786-98 eug|];eat to our minds. To 
come nearer borne, — as to myself I feel as in a stale of widow- 
hood BiDce the loss of mj sister, who removed to her own 
bouse atLothlnalwcck,accompanieiIby the prayers and bless- 
ings uf the whole parish. To me, tlie blank her departure bas 
made, is such as none but a wife uau Gil up, and a wife I can- 
not bave bI pi'esent. Mj father's infirmities hare increased 
so much that it will be necessary fur me to stay with him more 
than I have done fur some tiaie, and we are threatened with 
chang;es in the neiKhbaurhood that wilJ not add to our com- 
fort; — howerer, we possess many comforts. I^tme hear from 
you as soon as possible, and eay how your poem " the Defence 
of Order" comes on? — and when it is to come out?" 

In the following letter to his friend, Mr. Slackay announces 
that the loss he had Bustuincd in being separated from his 
sister, was likely to be compensated for in the only way it 
could he so in his own apprebcDsioa — be writes : 

" Lairg, 14th Februaiy, 1803. 
" Mr DGitt WiLKEB. — The happy month which you and 
I hare so long enjoyed in anticipation, seems now, alas '. more 
distant than ever. When I last wrote to you, I reckoned on 
leoeiving a letter before now from my brother, fixing the pro- 
bable period of his arrival in England, by which my move, 
menls were to be regulated. To my great disappointment I 
have not yet heard bom him — but at second hand I learned, 
and can rely on the information, that he is returned U> his 
station in Ibe Mysore, and is not to be Lome this year. As, 
however, I bave reason to expect a letter from himself every 
dsj, I cannot well stir from home, till it come to hand. 
But there is another bar in the way still more serious — I am 
going to marry a wife and cannot cornel I hove just returned 
home, aflecanabsence of someweeksspeotinaegoliating this im- 




pnrtant affair, an nliich is tri depeDd my future happineu. — 
The ladj is the youiip;est dau(j;ijWr of Mr, Gordon of Carrol, 
In tbis counly." {We omit a lover's desuriiilian of his mis- 
tress, on whicli occasion pretty niuch the saiae perfeciiotxi are 
asfribed in all cases). " Htr father is the Squire Alliciirthy 
at this county, in every respect, except the size of his estatf, 
which is small. Judge of ray satisfaction in the prospect of 
hecoming so connected with one of the men on earth I most 
revere. Her mother, uowf, aUs ! no more, was distinguished for 
her piety, her information, aod the prudent management of 
her fajiiilj, and her uanneiions are highly respectable, on 
both sides of the house ; for rank and character I am afraid uf 
overcliarging the picture, aud yet, in all I have siid, I am 
sure I have not gone hejotid the truth," &c. 

On the 2ftth of March, Mr. Mactay thus expre.'ses to 
his friend the pleasure he derived from the completion of 
his poem (" the Defence of Order"), to which atlusion has been 
made, — " I rgoice to find that your poem is at length ushered 
into the world, under such favourahle auspices; and that it is 
liiely to procure jou that notice which your talents so well 
entitle you to. I thanlc you heartily for the copy you intend 
for me — the more as I am to he the only friend so favoured. 
I shall be impatient till 1 receive it, and pray let it have 
Bomething hy way of inscription, which will add to the value 
of the gifi. I hope to be settled in my own house in Cromarty 
before the end of May. Sir. M'Leod, Bheriff-Dcputc of Ross, 
is uncle to my intended wife, and has invited us to his house 
on our way to Cromarty. Could jou send my copy before 
that visit takes place, I thinlc I could ensure its introduction 
into the best circles in Ross-shire and the neighhniiring c( 
ties. Mr. M. has three daughters married in Edinburgh, one 
to Dr. Gregory, an elegantandamiable woman. I hope the 





oil youi litit — for notwithsUndinjf liis "iron justice," 
lie is a zealous fricud to nice of merit. Tbe knot is tu be 
lied earlj in May wliicli is to decide my future hnppiueju. I 
have had a gloriona letter froin Parcliei on Uic oecaiion, 
requesting IsabeUa's acceplAUce of a gift to the value 
uf at least one hundred pounds '. I have a, letlei from 
Hugh, but it ia not jet certain whether he conies home tliis 
year or not — also one from William, who is safely returned to 
Bengal from Egypt. Hugli promised Uim tire hundred 
pounds, and has given him twelve hundred to assist in pur- 
chasingasharcof anothecship; and has lodged one thousand 
pounds for me in the Madras S per cent. Loan," Sec. 

The union looked forward to with so much hope took place 
in the following May, and did not, wc believe, materially 
disappoint the expectations of an affectionate and ardent mind, 
during its thirty-eiglit years' continuance. 

The deeply afflictive occurrences of that and the fullowin;; 
years in Mr. Mackay's family, enhanced the ralue of domestic 
comfort; and he was not insensible to the merciful arrange- 
ment made by the divine Disposer of the ways of man, in 
providing for him a help-male and home before those who 
were the objects of his tenderest affection were taken from 

Extract from a letter to Mr. Walker. 

"Laii^'.aeth May, 1803. 

" From the hand-writing, you will perceive that I have got 
a oew amanuensis, and I am happy to tell you that amanuen- 
sis is my wife. Accept ofour united thanks for jour congratu- 
lations, which we receive as coming from one of my oldest 
friends, and the most intimate I have on the earth. We were 
united on the 3rd instant, and as the honeymoon is not yet 
completed, were we to say much of our happiness, I fear it 
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wonld only ptodace a smile from ah old married man lilie 
yon. On Uiat day we received the ' Defence of Order.' We 
Itare now read the wliole once ll]roii(j;li, and sunie parU of it 
twice, and were we to say all we tliink and feci with respect 
to it, it would only be lo re-echo the EcntimeDls ofjouT other 
friends — many of them more competent judges, I do really 
think it oneof the very first productions that have appeared 
on that side of the question ; and I have no donbt that it will 
procure you both fame and profit. Yoii must, however, lay 
your BccouDt with being severely handled by one class of 
reviewers, particularly by the ' Edinburgh,' who are, I hear, 
preparing to open a battery against you. You will remember 
I expressed ti) you my fears of your being too lavish of your 
compliiaents to certain great characters. I am still of the 
same opinion, though I know you have not said a word more 
than you think, which I shall take care to make known to all 
with whom I converse on the subjecL I set abigh value upon 
it, and shall preserve it as a perpetual memorial of our friend- 
ship. My wife longs to be acquainted with jou. If Hugh 
domes home this season I hope we shall meet ere long. We 
propose going to Cromarty next week, to which place you will 

ireafter address for me. 

" That the war may he in some degree owing to the repre- 
Kntations of O'Connor aud some other Irishmen at the court 
of Bonaparte, I doubt not ; but can assure you, Emmett had 
no connection with either. Be has not exchanged a word 
with O'Connor hut once these two years, and detests Bona- 
parte. His last letter to me was from Brussels, while he 
waited for the spring to take his passage to America," &c. 

In August of this year the venerable minister of Lairg was 
taken to his rest, as already related in closing the brief notice 
of his character. More afBictive bereavements soon followed. 




n daily expeclation ut receiving letlris announciti^r 
that Captain H. Mackaj had acluallj taken bis passage for 
England — ihe disappointing tidings csme of the brcalfiug nut 
ur hoslilitifs against the Muhmttas, which obliged him tu 
tale the field when all was prepared for his rrlum lo bis 
country and longing family. Though it was iinpossiblc lo 
laj aside anxious thoughts respecting the result of a contest, 
in which, as tn numbers, the disparitj between the British 
army and that of Scindiah was immense; montlis passed 
agreeably, in interchange of civilities, with the many estim- 
able families in and around Croraarty. These enjoyments 
were iulerrupted in January 1804, by an eiereiae of that 
benevoleuce which ut all times actuated Mr. Mackay. A. 
young naval officer, connected with Lis valued friends, the 
family of Lord Elphinstone, was taken ill on board the 
Chiflbmie frigate, then in the hay of Cromarty; quiet and 
care, such as a ship nt sea, amidst the storms of vcinter, could 
not well afford, were deemed necessaiy to his recovery, and he 
was invited to Mr. M's. house. The illness proved to be ty- 
phus feccr, in a very virulent form and uf long conliuuanee. 
It pleased God to reward the care taken of him, by the youth's 
recovery, and the preventing of injury to the neighbours ftom 
infection, Mr. and Mrs. M. were relieved from their anxious 
charge by a neighbouring family rb suoo as fae could safely be 
removed, in order to their proceeding to Edinburgh, where tbe 
alarming illness ofasiEter requiied Mrs. M's. presence. The 
release came [oo late to anEwer the desired end. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. remained with (heir bereaved brother and hie family 
till the OTerwhelming tidings of Captain H. Mackay's death 
reached tbem in April. This was communicated by llie fol- 
lowing letter from Lieutenant Parvis, of the Madras Artillery. 
"My dear Sia, — Having been a particular ftiend of your 




biDther Capt. H, Mackay, I am extemelj sorry that it is nuw 
lay painful duty to iiifann jou that he vim killed in the battle 
fought on the a3rd September, between General Wellesley 
and Sciudiali. 

" All that I could say of his gallant conduct would but ill 
console you for the loss of such a brother; but it may be some 
consolation foi you to know, that the gallant charge made by 
his troop and the IDlh dragoona, gave us the day, wbich was 
before against us, and sared the 74th regiment from being 
cut uj) ; as it is, they have only one hundred men left out of 
four hundred. The euemy stood to their guns whilst the 
cavalry was cutting them down, and just as tbcy were routed 
an ill-fated gun went otT and killed your brother. He was 
not more than three yards in front of it when it went off, so 
his death was instantaneous. Your brother is much regretted 
Tiy the whole army, and his memory will live for ever in the 
minds of his friends. He was interred the day alter, on the 
field of battle, with Colonel Maswell of the I9lh dragoons." 

Fatal as this bereavement was to many a long and fondly 
cherished hope of the happines,? to attend a reunion with a 
beloved brother, it was borne as inQicted by " Bim who doclh 
all things well." The circumstance of Mr. M.'s being domes- 
ticated with his bralher-in-law Dr. Thoinsun, whose own recent 
bereavement prepared his feeling nature fully to sympathise 
in his friend's sorrow, was well calculated to alleviate the bit- 
terness of his grief: and on this first occasion of their meeting 
as connesioDs, the foundation was laid of that warm friendsliiji 
and confidential intercourse, which acquired strength by 
increasing intimacy, and leaves the survivor one of the deep- 
est mourners over the departure of bim in whose affections he 
possessed a brother's place, and of his esteem and confidence, 
the hold which similarity in sentiment and in many points of 
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I'ftractet nnturallf produce. Some dajs passed trith bis friend 
Mr. Walker on bii bomeward journe;, wcie exctediDgl; Mili- 
tary to Mt. M.'fl wounded spirit Soon after hia return lo 
lar^, be wrote he fuUaws : — 

"Cromartj, Maj llili, 1804. 
EAB Walker, — I am just returned from Sutlier- 
landsbire, wbete I Iiad a meeting with mj Bisters, lender and 
aHecling as jon ma^ believe. 

" I bate bad sercral letters from India, and Been some to 
others, all in the same strain as Purvis's. Two I received 
from the dear deceased bimself, dated the '23n\ August aud 
3rd September. In the former he says, his emoluments were 
greater than ever, but that he would gladly forego them to g^t 
away, as every day seemed a montb, so impatient was be to be 
at home. In the latter he tells me that be bad just received 
accounts of my intended marriage, and should make a libeml 
settlement in favour of my wife as soon as be knew it bad 
actually taken place. This is probably tlie last letter he ever 
wrote to me, and never, I trust, shall it be erased from my 
wife's or my remembrance. A copy of his will is come In 
band, and is written in the same strain of general benevo- 
lence and of individual affection for bis family, which charac- 
terised all his conduct. No one is forgotten who had any 
claim on bis affection, his gratitude, or his consideration 
by their need. When we consider all these bequests, and 
recollect that the bequeatber had been twenty years absent 
from his native country, and was surrounded by the din of 
arms, the hurry and bustle of a camp, with most arduous and 
complicated commissariat duties, demanding perpetual atten- 
tion — the judgment andconsiderateneasas well as the warmth 
of affection manifested in the whole deed, are very remarkalde. 




We inUnd to quit Cramart; ae a residence ; we shall pasa the 
Bununer amongst our relations in Sutlieilaad." &c. 

BuaiEess recjuiiiiig Mr. Mactaj's presence in London, lie 
was iu Edinburgh od his way ihitliei when accounL'< reached 
liim of the death of bis brother Wiliiam — a very painful but 
not altogether uulooked for bercaTeoient, his cuustitution 
having been so much impaiied hj the menial and personal 
fatigues he had undergone, as to Lave induced him to quit 
the sea, and to become indigo planter, afWr bis return from 
Suez. From London he wrote to bis friend ; 

" Mrs. M., as might easily Lave been predicted, did not like 
London much at Bret, hut now begins to acquire a relish for 
it. As for me I have enjoyed it — yet it is as if I had enjoyed 
it not ; I shall leave it without a sigh, and care not if I never 
visit it again ; bo great a change have leu short years operated 
upon me. I long to be in Edinburgh, theic to live and tliere 
to die. We propose going to Bath early in April, and from 
thence northwaids, so as to arrive in Edinbui^h early in 
May, where we hope to have Mrs. Walker and you as soon as 
possible under oui roof." 

Mr. Mackay's choice of Edinburgh as his place of residence 
was very gratifying to many old friends, and he soon became 
a recognized membti of the most select society of that intel- 
lectual city. Few persons could be more capable of appre- 
ciating and enjoying the advantages of such a position ; yet 
on what appeared to him a call of duty, an alarm as to Mrs. 
Mackay's health, he resolved on an immediate removal to 
Devonshire in the autumn of 1607. Whilst at Cheltenham, 
on tlieir way, they received the distressing tidings of the death 
of Mrs. M.'s father, of which event Mr. M. thus wrote to Mr. 
Walker from Teigumouth :— " An event occurred during our 
■tay Bl Cheltenham, which deeply interested and afflicted us, 




1 the death of my excellent and revered falher- 
in-law, — a man in whose character nere emiaentl; dis- 
played the virtues and graces of the Christian, with less of 
human infirmitj than any other man I ever knew. He had 
just conipleled bis se»entj-ihird year— bad been ailing for 
some time, but on the day of his dei/eaie went about as usnul, 
retired W his chamber at night, and expired at his devotions." 
The object of the removal tu Deronshire being attained by 
Mtb, M.'s restoration to health, they returned to Edinburgh 
in 180^, andiesamed their social intercourse vJth a numerous 
circle of friends and relatives. It would be no easy task ti) 
describe what Mr. Mackay's occupations were from the period 
we have now reached — but this we can say of him, more than 
of any man we have ever met with, tliat he never was 
unoccupied. Time always seemed too short ; and some scheme 
lo benefit others was ever on the anvil, and pursued with nn 
ardour peculiar to himself; sparing no trouble, shrinking 
from no inconvenience to accomplish bis benevolent ends. 
Having ever considered a careful and liberal education as the 
best security for future usefulness and happiness, his beuevo- 
leucewat constantly engaged in securing that blessing for the 
very numerous young friends be included in his regards. The 
deatli of a much valued brother-in-law in 1800, rendered his 
widowed sister and her large family peculiarly the olyectn of 
his afiectionate solicitude. Two of her boys, together with two 
others — an orphan niece and nephew — became members uf bis 
family ; and their progress in the different branches of educa- 
tion, WHS carefully watched and much aided by their uncle's 



Very many, both of those endeared to him by the ties of 
consanguinity, and exciting his benevolent interest from other 
\, were greatly benefited by the active part be 




tooli in their education — and many, male and Temale, are now 
filling important stations, who acknowledge witb aSettiouale, 
ardent gratitude, tbat thraagh liis instructions, bis example 
and encouragement, thej were stimulated tu that ardour iu 
the acquisition of knowledge, to wliich they owe Iheir success 
in life. 

It is extremelj gratifjing to Lave the testimony of one who 
eiperiencEd somewhat of this influence, though never domes- 
ticated with Mr. Mackay, on this subject Our young friend's 
feeling effusion was called out, by bearing that a sketuh of the 
character be so much revered, was preparing. 

" In the character of those who achieve great faioo, not of 
thel>estkind,thereareloooften no small disproportions. The 
Enperhuman powers they manifest in one department, form, 
not unfrequcutly, a striking contrast with the mediocrity or 
scantiness of measure observable in other portions of their na- 
taie. The subject of your ' Sketch ' belonged not to this cIsbs. 
He was not one of those, who, by the display of some one or 
two gigantic powers, obtain the vulgar epithet of great. His 
character, formed not to astonish, but to command lore, 
veneration, and esteem, eihibited a universal force and manly 
vigour. Every power and affection was well and actively 
developed. There was great completeness in his nature, and 
proportionately complete and universal was the range of his 
intelligence and sympathies. 

" The delight he Imik in the society of great and gifted and 
experienced minds, never incapacitated him for the enjoy- 
ment of more ordinary communion. Youth and immaturity 
were no ground of exclusion from his intimacy ; on the con- 
trary, that benignant necessity inherent in his nature lo labour 
for the improvement and elevation of his fellow beings, impelled 
him powerfully towards the fresh impressibility of youthful 



r«. With the young his sjTBpathy was quick and 
;n; Hud bis appreciatioD of tlieirchamcleri generous and 
; his influence over tliem was Uierefore great. No 
Mvolous trifler ever bad Buub power lu be — full, at all 
times of large purpnsea and serioua tbougbts, to arrest their 
roring fancies, and to cliarm their minds into a stiaoge 
harmnny with his own. He could be sjiorUi'e, though bis 
pleasantry was never of an idle sort, but set off by a serene 
grasitj of manner, that gave notice to the observer of iis 
having wise significance. It unconsciously surprised others 
into serious thought — shot sparks of generous feeling into 
colder breasts, and coram unicated inseosibly to all its own 
tone of hopeful, cheerful, tolerant superiority to the good aud 
Jtf ril things alike of this brief earthly scene. 

I "The authority and soleniu weight wliich all his words 
wived from the deep goodness of tlie speaker, was greatly 
heightened hy the outwuid impression of his Toice and as- 
e even and untroubled tones, the ever-placid smile of 
t blind, upraised visage, have struck at times upon my 
yonthful sense, like emanations from another world than this 
visible and outward one, on which he looied noL What 
wonder if his words had tlien a weight almost oracular to my 
listening ear Tlie spell, which witli no exuberance of fancy I 
_,j|aTe thus felt, others, no doubt, at times experienced too. 
It be this as it may, there was that at all ti 
don wttli the young, that needed no adventitious help from 
,0 commend it. To the hours which it was mj fortune 
casioually to pass, in my younger days with hira, I loot 
IS among the happiest and most improving of my life. 
' Knmbers of men now acting important parts tbrougbuuL the 
I (lobe, could doubtless tell how large u share bis strong, yet 
L,|iDji3serled influence had in forming' and elrengtheuiug them 
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lo their present mora] stature. To notice, as it deserves, tlie 
relation in which he thu!i stiKid to all the young mea within 
his sphere, would give, I presume to think, more truth and 
completcoess to the portrait you sketch, and would contribute 
special and valuable illustmtian of the extent, and variable 
exercise oflsis sympathies and powers," 

Could the Lint here thrown out by our friend be carried 
into effect, iio doubt the end he and we have at henrt, would 
thereby be esaeiitially promoled ; but there are two obstacles 
to its aceompIishmeuL How few are there who can trace and 
appreciate the influences which operate on itie formation of 
their moral and intellectual powers 1 Refined and sensitive 
natures, only, are iinpreBsil)le by such unasserted power as he 
describes — and these are rare and lovely plants, and peculiarly 
subject to decay and death ; then throughout how many climes 
are those now scattered who shared in the advantages so 
beautifully depicled,in tlie course of Mr. Macliay's fifty years' 
withdrawal from more lixed and active duties. There are 
some around us who would joyfully add their testimony to the 
warmest eulogy we could inditr, but individually it is not in 

In 1BI3, another path of duly appeared lo Mr. M. to de- 
mand his exertions; and though very foreign to his taste, 
and requiring great intellectual and personal sacrifices, — the 
exchanging the enjoyments of a residence in Edinburgh for 
one of the humblest description in a very remote district of 
the Highlands,— he did not shrink from the call. 

At the period of the decease of the brother-in-law above 
alluded to, the bulk of his property was invested in the Etock 
of sheep and cattle on a very extensive farm, of which he had 
recently renewed bis lease. The skill and activity requisite 
to the producUve uanagc^nent of such a concern could not 



le loolied for from a widow tadj ; besides tliat, the education 
of her children reiuired removal fram this wiJderness-like 
abode. Mr. Uackay expected tliat by his tailing charge of 
the farni, and lus sister's remoTul lo a small town, bating 
good schools, these aud other purposes, iuportaut to the well- 
being of the fiuuilj, might be achieTeil, But after some years 
of indelWliguble exertion, and large expenditure on buildings, 
inclosures, draining, Improving tlie hreed of catllc aud xheep, 
outlays recommended li; skilful farmers consulted by him, 
he found it expedient to make over the farm lo one who could 
more thoroughly superintend it, withdrawing with very heavy 
pecuniary loss. His investment of a portion of his dear-bought 
furtune iu a small landed estata did not ])rave more lucrative, 
though Its Improving management was entrusted to a skilful 
farmer, and Mr. M.'s aflairs condnued straitened, till, by 
the grateful affection of the orphan nephew above alluded to, 
his then aged UDule, siiBering uuder increusing infirmities, 
was released from embaraassmeni, and restored to all the 
comforts of competency ; and a now widowed aunt amply 
provided for. Truly could they suy, and rejoice in the k~ 
flectlua, that their parental care and culture of this half-casto 
orphan boy was repaid to them a hundred-fold, and it might 
be nellif theirexpericnce should encouragcothers not tomarlc 
by coDlumcIy, and neglect of the uuoffeuding offspring, their 
detestation of sin, hut rather tn atone to those hard-fated 
beings, and to society, as far as possible, by rearing them up 
" in the way in which they should go," as to their eternal and 
temporal well-being. Singularly mild and affectionate in hia 
dispositions, jet hold and enterprising when occasion for the dis- 
playing of those qualities ocuurred, this youth proved himself 
well suited to his chosen profession ; aud by his skill in naviga- 
tion, firmness in comiuaad, and souud judgment in fulfilling 
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the trust reposed in bim as an officer and as a commander, he 
^ined the affectionate esteem of all who knen him. 

Soon oTier his return to Ediclturgh from the Highlandi, 
Mr, M. found that the children of that sister who had been 
his solace during many trying' years, requiied access lo higher 
educatJonal advantages than ihcii home and a Parish school 
aSordcd, and four of her family nere fur a time inmates in his 
iamily, and even his pupils. It might justly be said of him, 
that what his hand, or liead, or heart found to do, he did 
with all his might. In the year 1830, circumstances induced 
his removing to England, where he sojourned till 1823, when 
he finally settled in Edinburgh, and resumed his former oc- 
cupation and mode of life, with the exception of withdrawal 
from general society, in a great measure. 

Although advancing years and frec[ucnt illness might have 
Tendered abated zeal in promotiug the good of others excusable, 
Mr.M.desirednosuch excuse. And we have the more pleas- 
ure in recording the fallowing evidence to this fact, that it 
has been communicated by Mr. R. G. Walker, of Eendon, 
the son of Professor Walker, and himself the party benefiled. 
Mr. Walker had occasion for introductions to inHucntial 
housee and individuals connected witii India, with the view 
of establishing a reepcctuble, safe, and responsible home for 
children sent from India for health and education, whose pa- 
rents may not have friends to receive them and care for their 
proper disposal and continued superintendence; an establish- 
ment, the need of which had been much felt, and which has, 
we believe, succeeded well, though not so widely known as it 
ought lo be, fur the comfort of parents so situated. In answer 
a request for such introductions, Mr. M. writes on the 
h February, 1834 : " I trust you will do me the justice to 
ieve (hat nothing short of a very urgent impediment would 



pTevent my lepljiug to joui letter sooiier. I have been ill, 
and expected da; after daj to bave been out of bed, hut hate 
been disappointed ; being worse to day than for several dajs 
past, I dictate lliis letter in bed, merely to let you kuow hoir 
matters stand, that you may not suspect me o{ unkindness. 
The day was wben I could be of some use in forwarding your 
views, but now, alas', thai day is nearly passed away, heing 
in my seventy-third year, obtitui meorum obUvimdm et illii. 
However, there are still a few on whom I have some influence, 
and that influence shall be ezeii«d to the utmost of my power in 
your behalf. Let this suffice at present, and some time next 
week I hope to appear before you in the shape of a packet that 
may have some effect in forwarding yoor views; for be assured, 
my dear Ricburd, there is no man living, to whose success it 
would more delight me to contribute than (a yours. Adieu ; 
give my love to your spouse, whom I hope one day to know and 
make her acquainted with my wife, who desires her kindest 
renierabrance to yourself and Josiah," 

Another instance occurs to our recollection, which, as char- 
acteristic, we relate. The high value Mr. M. placed on 
education, led to his malting the admission of orphan children 
into charitable educational Institutions a frer[uent object of 
his eiertions. He vras thus engaged when taken ill of ery- 
sipelas, with high fever and so much inflammation, that 
amputation of the foot was contemplated. The day for the 
election in the institution drew nigh — letters to the directors 
stating the case must be written, and these he dictated, though 
forced by paroxysms of fever to break off between every few 
lines, and be had the happiness to succeed in obtaining a 
most important object to the child. The managers of the 
various benevolent institutions in Edinburgh are well ac- 




quainted with hia zeal in such cases, aud he felt most gra.te- 
full; the cODBideratiaa his applications met with from Ihem. 

We shall again quote from a friend's letter his expressions 
respecting Mr. Maclean's original qualities, and what bis ac- 
quirements were, and from these remarks majbe inferred what 
were his pursuits. " There are some, perhaps more rarely to 
be met with than is commonly supposed, possessed oF powers 
adequate to the calling, and the due exercise of the duties of 
any rank in life. Erery &culty or principle of the mind, 
every quality of the head and of the heart, which in its ordi- 
nary amount enables man to act an ordinary part, is with 
those I now fipeat of, larger, broader, deeper, — and there are 
instances of this so distinguishable, that one cannot resist the 
impression, JTiere is one who is equal to any rank or station in 
which 'Divine Providence may be pleased to appoint his lot. 
Such, to my apprehension was Mr. Mackay. His education 
was liberal, and the knowledge he acquired in youth, very 

" Knowledge, however, is capable of being conveyed to very 
ordinary minds, and they may not profit much. It is the 
breadth and solidity of the mind to which it is conveyed which 
determines the measure of benefit I never knew an indivi- 
dual more strikingly possessing the conformation of character 
which applies knowledge to its proper use, than Mr. Mackay. 
Sound judgment does not convey my meaning. There is an 
elevation of mind above the knowledge itself which wields it 
with habitual propriety. 

n accomplished classical scholar, though of eourse, 

unahle in a great measure to keep up his acquaintance with 

classical literature for the greater part of his life ; yet he was 

ts beauties. With modem literature ha 

constantly increased hia acquaintance, it ' 




gifted with taste which he bad cnrefully cultivated, tliere wna 
a purity and precision in his perception of the beauty and 
correctness of style, nhich lo a weaker mind might have 
caused a diminution of enjuymeot in such pursuits. In bim 
there was no such effect. No man carried in hia boaom 
more love to manldnd, or would have more rejoiced to bcoefit, 
— to elevaie others, — to raise them to that slalion of miud 
and character which he himself possessed. His love of right 
sta» equal to his clear, keen perception of it. as his moral feel- 
ing was (he most unswerving in straitly pursuing it 

" This rectitude in principle, and feeling, and act, could not 
bat be felt by those approaching biia, nor could it fail to win 
their most thorough esteem. His mind was constitutionally 
ardent, and the mens conicia recti, together with this, never 
mare stiikingly portrayed. His inflexible integri^ was mani- 
fest, leading one to say, when harassed, shocked with iJie sub- 
terfuges of the world, 'would that all were like him.' No heart 
was ever more expanded, more flUed with liberal kindness, 
with Ihe love of doing good to bis fellow creatures, of pro- 
moting their happiness; and few, I believe, with Ihe means 
assigned bim, will be remembered as a benelkdor by so many. 
I know not that he had any study so intense, as bow to do 
service, and t^ confer benefits on others. There was dlsiu- 
n his benevolence, which was clear as daylight ; 
tention that could not but appear. His love of 
me of his strongest affections. Bom a High- 
js indeed one in heart. The acfs and polity 
which depressed their lot as a portion of the Commonwealth 
grieved him to his very soul. His views on this subject were 
enlightened, and not foimed on Hind prejudices, nor on mere 
sentiment, hut just, liberal, and wise. Another trait deserving 
notice, is the gentleness with which he corrected what be saw 
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a purity of i 
country was 
lander, he 1 




amiss — making the party receiving the counsel, or even die 
rebiJtc, to feel it really a, favour confeixed, perceiving clearly 
the motive which dictated it ; and. it nere a heart of stone 
which would not feel the kindness with which Ihe deed was 

" His eerenity of mind under the bereavement of si^^ wm 
most striking, yet this was but consistent with the other pro- 
perties of his mind. It whs submitting to an irremediable 
misfortune with the raagnanimity which might have been cs- 
peoted from one so constituted^ — so little selfish — so occupied 
with the good of otheis — possessing large resources in society, 
in books, in his menial st«res. His enjoyment of good socielj 
was very keen, and there was about him a charm that drew 
one to him, and in his conversation what made one feel that 
they were conversing with a superior mind ; while I never 
knew tJie man who mure thoronghl; shunned ostentation of 
talents or ac(|iiiremeDte." But the charm of his character 
was its genuine ChriBtiajiitj ; profound at once in holy princi- 
fle, and singularly attractive iu jts graces. 

His views were enlarged, beyond thow of most men. There 
was a calm dignity, combined with a beautitui simpUcity in 
his whole demeanour, and o warmth of heart which we oo not 
often meet with in these days of culd secular bustle. In the 
progress of religion every where, be look a deep and lively 
interest. No tlieine was more congenial in him in his latter 
years, than the character of pious persons, clerical and lay 
wdth whom his earliest recollections were associated ; he truly 
loved and honoured them. He had a deep percepUon of 
character with respect to piety, and none cuuld draw more 
acctirate conclusions. 

Another valued Iriend and admirer of the deceased says: 
— " Mr. Mackay sat as elder for the presbytery of Dor- 



aeh (of whiuh his native parish hutg constituted a part) 
for severiil years, ia the Geneml Assembly of ourCburcb; 
&ad Dolhing lictighud nor surprisetl me more than to 
see him listening for houn to ptotrocted debates, and 
wailing till midnight and bejond it, thut he might record 
his testimony in favour of a righteous cnuse. He under- 
stood well the laws of the Church; he studied thorougblj 
every subject that came under discussion ; and he valued the 
Church nf his fathem as entitled to his most ardent efforts In 
her support. He took a deep interest in hei present strug- 
gles ; every eSbrl he could make in liei behalf, was cheerfullv 
placed at the call of her agents or friends. He held tlje 
principles uf the present contest iis bearing directly un her 
well-beina: as a National Church. He was tborougLlj versani 
in the history uf her former struggles : and he had in him, 
much of the calm, the determined, the lofty spirit of her 
martyrs and confessors. 

" NotwilhslBJiding the disadvantages which he must have 
laboured under in consequence of the loss of sight, Mr. 
Mackay retained to a very late period, liis habits of au- 
tivitj and cheerful perseverance in whatever he undertook. 
Of this I had a remarkable instance in the yeai 1B33, when 
independently uf other circumEtances, the growing infirmitiefi 
of advancing age might have caused disinclination to any 
thing that required peculiar exertion. He had occasion in 
the summer of that year, to visit London on private business ; 
and it occurred to himself, that possibly, his visit to llie 
metropolis might he madu subservient to the advantage of 
the British Colonists in North Americn, in whose spiritual 
deiitituUon he had long cherished a deep and affectionate 
interest. At the request of the &iends of the mission to Cape 
Breton, I drew up a short memorial on the state of that 




Ixir UEMom of thk authob. 

Islaoil in regard to schools and churchea ; ond this, along 
wilh a statistical plan of the division of tlie Island into 
parishes, drawn up by a cleigjman there, it was proposed to 
submit to the Colonial Secretary. Mr, Slackaj took the 
buaness in hand. When arrived in London, he sought out 
the Ekrl of Dalhousie, whose signature to the mcuiorial, as 
Patron of the Colonial Society, it was desirable to obtain. 
His lordship had recently arrived from abroad, and was 
actually stepping into bis carriage to join his family in 
Scotland when Mr. Macluif appeared at his door. With 
much urbanity the Earl listened to Mr, M.'s statement — 
ictumeil to the house and affixed bis signature — expressing 
wanuly his approbation of the object in view. Ur, M. then 
got the documents printed, and circulated amongst the mem- 
bers of Government, and others itilerested in the American 
colonies. He communicated personally with Mr. Spring 
Rice (now Lord Monteagle), then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, having previously bad t]ie memorial presented bj a 
respectable deputation, and obtained from him a written com- 
munication of sane length, testifying his approval of the 
scheme, and his wish to curry it into effect, so far as eireum- 
tlatKei iBotUd permit. Mr, Rice went out of office soon after, 
and amid the changes of official men in the Colonial depart- 
ment, nothing has as yet been done for that Island by 
government; although private beneficence and zeal have 
done somewhat to mitigate the destitution of its iohaliitants. 

" Mr. Maclcay's acquaintance with classic authors, and with 
history, ancient and modem, often surprised me. With a 
mind remarkably active, and a memory of great reten liven ess, 
he frequently introduced into conversation the happiest clas- 
sical allusions and quotations. His knowledge of living 
characters of eminence, was also very exleuBive; and he had 




a fund of biognphicat notice and anecdote at commaiid, 
which rendered his conversadou »ery lively and instructive. 
His mind laid up in sloro the trea^urei both of history and 
of political science, and he oould readily cull them forth on 
all occasions in the i:heerful conference of life. Hit view* of 
human life, and of human aBkirs, weie enlarged and compre- 
hensive; and he Guliurdinated Ibem all lo Uiat habitual Dense 
of an overruling Providence which was ever present to his 
raisd. He formed a just estimate uf human character, from 
that Word of God which was his counsellor and guide. He 
ever looli delight in cherishing pleasing anticipations of the 
future impnivemeot of man, and of the progress of the 
Redeemer's kingdom. But these anticipations he founded, 
not on the speculations of an iuHdel philosophy ; not on the 
calculations of the economists, but on the promises of the 
Word of God, and the suve testimony of prophetic revelatioa. 
Gloom was far from bis mind ; and the prospects and suc- 
cess of benevolent schemes cheered the evening of his daja.'' 

We do not of course claim for our departed friend llie niililary 
ardour aiid skill which enabled his relative to rescue bis coun- 
try from the doom of superstition and tyranny ; but we trust 
we have vindicated our expectation, that we mij^t trace in 
himself many of those traits, which he delighted to portray in 
his hero; and may claim U£ indelibly impressed attributes in 
his character — the Christian faith and principle — llie uii- 
swerring intcgiily — the hatred of corruption — the patriotism 
and love of his species, which lihoue so brightly In the char- 
acter of General Mackay. 

It may be permitted us to illuslrata a little further than 
the notiees in the appendix already referred to do, the claims 
to the same distinction possessed by each of his brothers. 

Hugh, as his brother often said, was bom a soldier, and 
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could Dot be diverted from desiring to follow that profession, 
though his father lamented his choice. It iras in him a deep- 
rooted passion, founded on ait original bias of nutuie, and 
which nerer ceased to actuate him. This militaiy ardour 
impelled him to forego the happiness of returning home, 
though fully prepared W do so after a servioe of tweuty years 
. or more, when the braaking out of the Mahratia war required 
the presence of eitperienced officers; and to insiston heading 
his troop at the battle of Assaje, though General Wclk'sley 
urged the greater importance of his reserving himself for his 
commissariat duties. 

But the excellences of hia tmtute we 
tary ardour or prowess. Estimable a 
of no ordinaiy stamp must have wo 
brother officers, which singled him out 
long list of slain on that fatal field, ii 



'e not confined to inili- 
jd endearing qualities 
1 Ihe regard from his 
as the fne amongst the 
n memory of whom a 
IS erected on the spot where he fell ; and equally 
conclusire as to the esteem in which he was held by the 
discerning commander under whom he served his last cam- 
paign, are the evidences given in the appendix; to which we 
would add another, extracted from General Wellesley's cor- 
respondence with tlie Secretary to govemmeut at Bombay — 
premising that such was the accuracy of Captain Maclcay's 
commissariat accounts, extensive and complicated as they 
must have been, that they were passed within three months of 
his death with a deduction of only seven pagodas, uo voucher 
having been found for a particular charge to that amoimt ! 

General Wellesley's letter is as follows: — " I have also to 
fcclinowledge the receipt from Lieutenant-Colonel Coleman of 
a letter from the government of Bombay, with various depu- 
Bitions of deserted bullock drivers, against Caplaiu Mackay, 
taken by the Superintendent of Police at Bombay. Unfor- 




tnuate]; for the service, die gendemau against wboin tliose 
accusatious have becu made, was lulled in the battle of 
Assaje, oUienrise I should not be called on now lo write bis 
defence. 

" This officer was notorioualj the most humane and gentle 
towards the natives, of anj I have yet seen in thin annj ; in- 
deed this virtue was carried to an exce^ in bis ctmracter that 
might almost be termed a fault. At my particular desfte, 
and contrary tu Ms own inclinatiuns, be took charge of that 
part of the Bomba; buliock establishment which was to serve 
with the troops under my command ; and as it was by no 
means in order, two thousand out of three thousand bullocks 
being entirely unfit for service, it was necessary lo introduce 
Home regulations lo provide far the food and care of the 
oatUe. This Captain Mackay did, certainly neither barshl; nor 
suddenly, and for having done his duty in this instance, Ihey, 
who had deserted their service, hare been allowed to libel and 
defame his character, through the medium of the police, and 
by going tlirough the offices of govermnent these libels are 
placed on record. 

"As the officer is tflled, his character cannot be entirely 
cleared from the stigma recorded coucerning it, on the au- 
thority of the lowest and vilest men in society ; but I can 
safely say, that as far as I can answer for another man, these 
depodtiuns do not contain one word of the truth excepting 
that the deponents deserted &om the service." 

We cannot doubt that this defeute of (he fair character of 
a departed officer, will be felt to reflect equal honour on the 
vindicator as on the vindicated ; aud we would here record a 
circumstance, proving that this hero could, even in the midst 
of the most brilliant triumphs, when the eyes of all Europe 
'e turned on him as the liberator and pacificator of its na- 




tdons recollect ibe merils of one, whose bmverjr had aided hia 
first greitt saccess iu anus, tliougb twelve yeais of in 
harassing occupation miglit have obliterated c 
so long past. 

Mr. Maclay, having previously bad occasion to address 
the Duke of Wellington, both personally and by letter, and 
having invariably met with the utmost urbanity, wrote to his 
Grace early in June 1815, itoin the remote part of the High- 
lands where he then resided, and believing the British army 
with its Commander to be stO in Brussels, soliciting a com- 
mission in the army for a nephew : a few days ailer the des- 
palj^h of his letter, the news of the battle of Waterloo, and of 
the advance of the conniiering General and ajmj to Pajis 
readied him. That an application eo insignificant as his was 
should be attended to in such circumstances, seemed i^uite 
out of tie (juestion. Very great was the surprise and admiia- 
. tioa escited by the arrival of a letter &om the Secretary of the 
great general (we tbini Sir Ulysses de Buigh, but have not 
tlie letter before us) aclinowledging, at the general's desire, 
the letter of application, and promising to attend to it; and in 
a very short time the youth was gazetted as second lieutenant 
in the Welsh Fusiliers, one of the most distinguished regiments 
in the service. What excitement to deeds of noble daring do 
such toliens of a commmidcr'B oonsideradon and lasting rc~ 
membrance of an officer's merit, hold out ! 

Those who are acquainted with the history of the " Ship- 
wreck of the Juno," narrated by William Mackay, himself a 
suSerer, and with the account uf his voyage up the Sad sea 
in I80I-2, will uo less readily yield the same claim to dis- 
tinction to the third brother also. 

Patience and equanimity of temper uoder proliacted severe 
Bofiering, with fortitude and perseverance in extricating him- 



ff and his cumptniioQs, iiom tlie difficulties oftbeii situation 
after their escape from the wrecl, were signally manifested on 
lliat occasion ; its were on the other very eveiilful voyage, sea- 
manship, presence of mind, actire benevolence, and a devol«d 
regard to the interests of Us employers, pursued at the sacri- 
fice of his own interest, and excefisive personal I'aligue in three 
journeys across the desert from Suez to Grand Cairo, in char^ 
of the cargo of his ship — a task which he took on himself lu 
avert heavy loss from the owner. 

He sent his brother a detailed narrative of the voyage, from 
which the accoimt ahove mentioned was taken. We inaen a 
short letter, giving an epitome which will iuterest those who 
may not have met with the detailed published account. 

" Grand Cairo, April SSth, 1802. 

" Mv i)EAK JoHK, — I must refer you to my former letter of 
August ISOl and March 1802, for my adventures since I left 
Calcutta, 17th March, ISOI. It is mortifying to have been 
so imfortunate in making my first passage, but it is some 
consolation to think that I hare conducted the vessel in safety, 
and without the loss of a single man, through a very difficult 
navigation, made mure so by the extreme incorrectness of tlie 
charts — in » season of the year in which the passage was 
never attempted before ; and the loss of fourteen ships on the 
expedition in difiereitt parts of the Bed sea, affords me addi- 
tional reasons for thankfiilness to Providence for guidance and 
protection, without which nty skill and exertions would have 
been inefficient. My expectations of pecuniary emolument 
are entirely frustrated, as I was only to receive a proportion of 
the profits, and no profit can arise. 

" I don't know what my friends will think of my becoming 
pedlar, or indeed what is still lower, ivller, but I consider it 
my duty to submit to it rather than to abandon the properly 
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of a wortliy man, and in this resolution I am encaniaged bj 
the approhadon of ibe oldest and most respectable com- 
manders in the fleet." 

Two aiitmhs later he writes "My two first journeys back- 
wards and forwards across the desert, I peifoimed without 
danger, or much difflcully, but I was attacked twice by the 
Bedouin Arabs on my last trip, and although they have the 
name of being desperate fellows we boat tliem off without 
much difficulty or any loss," 

He had the happiness of saving the lives of many soldiers 
and sailors during this voyage. 

Both brothers died, comparatively, in eariy life, and per- 
haps equally martyrs to an eialted sense of duty — for 
William's constitution never recovered the mental and per- 
sonal fatigues of tbe It«d sea voyage and subsequent journeys ; 
and to each, the affectionate esteem of fricuds erected monu- 
ments commemorative of their worth— to the one on the 
battle field of Assaye, — to the other, in the burying ground of 
Calcutta, A brother's love has commemorated both by the 
erection of a oeuolaph with suitahle inscriptions, in the 
churchyard of their native parish. 

The author's modest slulemeiit in his preface, of the cir- 
cumstances by which he was dmwn to prepare a Life of 
General Mackay for the public, renders it umiecessary that 
we should dilate on tliis point. 

His inends could not but regret the postponement of such 
on effort till the late period of life, three score and twelve 
when he commenced it, fearing that the result Blight be less 
satislkctory (ban if ihe fuU vigour of bis faculties had been ap- 
plied lo it, oi that, by over-exertion, those faculties might he 
injtued. 

It is Ibr the reader to judge of the realuation or disappoint- 



^^^^BrU of the funue: 



U of the funuei of ihc&e apprebcnaiuns, — as to the laUcr it 
U bK> true, that a tendeucj lo fulness of Muod m tbe he&d, 
became habitual eouq after the completion of Lix work, which 
impaired that enjoyment of prolonged life, prumised b; hit 
otberwise sound cuiislitution. 

Bui he often said— " If I suffer, it is id • good cause;" 
he nould not have left it undone, humble as waa his own 
appreciation of his perfonnance (>r tbe delightful task, even 
had he foreseen llial it woiJd have tost so high a price. He 
has himself noticed tbe scanlineNs of roateiials procurable, 
but he has made no mention of the great trouble and perse- 
verance with which he sought tliem out — by torrespundence 
with the General's relationi abroad and at home, in whose 
possession he supposed letters, or even traditionary reminis- 
cences, might be found — of the eugemess with which he ex- 
amined volumes, or the MS. papers from which a Ikct. or 
elucidation of a fact, could be had — and of the extreme 
care with which he grafied in the information bu obtained. 
No one who has not either experienced or witne&sed it, can 
appreciate the trial of temper, and patience, and perseverance 
to be submitted to b; one who had lo seek out iuforraation 
from a diversity of sources, through the medium of other 
eyes than his own ; often, not at aU certaiu that the in- 
fonnarion sought for was conlaiued in the volume to be 
searched ; and often, those so assisting thoroughly ignorant, 
and therefore littie interested in the pursuit — nor that of 
iitKrting any piece of information subsequenttly gained 
respecting a period anterior In that at which he had then 
arrived. But it was with him truly a labour oE love, and no 
exertioii would have been esteemed too great which might 
render its execution more worthy of the subject. It was, we 
believe after the volume was given lo the public, he dis- 



covered lliat one of the general's family had gone into 
Altetriaa service, and settled in some part of the Austrian 
dominions, in whose possession, very possibly, family papers 
msy have lieeu carried away from Holland, and unfortnnately 
no intercourse with, or even knowledge of the residence of 
this iilT-shool was kept up bj the Dutch Mackajs. So eagerly 
was he bent on procuring all possible materials to render his 
work more complete, that, but for his advanced age, and the . 
difficulty of finding an attendant skilled in the Dutch and 
French langages, he would certainly have gone to Holland, 
to seek tbem oat both in family repositories and in puhtic 

Many favonrable notices of his work in the periodicals of 
the day, and commendatory letters from private fiiends, en- 
couraged Mr. Mackay to hope, that his ^rourile object had 
in a great measure been accomplished, viz. to place before 
the public a just view uf a very important passage in ihe his- 
tory of Scotland, and to vindicate the character and conduct 
of his venerated kinsman &nm the slights and mistakes with 
which they have been treated by historians. By none of those 
nodces was he more warmly gratified than by a note from 
Lord Moncrieff, which, tliough written in haste, and merely 
as a private expression of his sentiments, his Lordship 1: 
obligingly permitwd the insertion of here. 

It expresses the need existing of such a work, precisely as 
the author himself had conceived of it, and estimates hia I 
success in supplying that need, far more highly than his owi 
diffidence had allowed of his doing. 

" Moray Place, May 3, 1830. 

" Mt deab Sik, — Some little time ago I had the gratifica- I 
tion of reading jour truly admirable ' History of General i 
Mackay,' and intended before I went on my circuit lo have , 



mjBeir by eipivssing W you liuw much it Lad de- 
lighted me. 

" I ever had a,n inipreasian that no juatlce had been done 
to that iDtrepid, skilful, and truly good man, by the general 
historioiia of the age in which he lived. But jou have made 
the thing (^lear indeed^ and to all the friends of li)>erty in the 
Stale and in the Church — (o all the admirers and lorers rif 
the Bevoliitiou eelablishmeot, and stJU more U> all the eons of 
the once persecuted Presbyterian Church of Scodand — it must 
appear that you have rendered a most important service to the 
cause of truth andjuijtice. For niyseli; though it uan add little 
to the laurels which you muat be sure to win at the hands of 
all fair men, who love their uoimlry, I beg leave to give you 
my sincere thanks, both for the pleasure which the perusal of 
your interesting boolc has afforded me, and for the real beiielit 
conferred on society by the firm basis ou which you have 
placed that very important pasiiage of the histoiy of Hcotlaiid. 

" There is also a deep, though melancholy moral in it. In 
admiring the steadfastness and cahn perseverance of such a 
liero, under so many discouragements, and such unjust returns, 
we learn the mighty power of principles wliich are their own 
strength, and their own reward; equally unbending to tlie 
applause and honour whicli captivate less lofty spirits, and 
unshaken by the deepest consciousness of noble |iiirpoaes de- 
feated by treachery, and services of immeaeureable value, 
rewarded with little more than a cold acquittal. And, you 
also leach us, that even for fame and honour, among our 
countrymen aud posleri^, there is a tardy day of justice 
which will arrive. 

" I would willingly enter more into so interesting a subject, 
but must turn to less pleasing exercises. I only cannot help 
expressing my great unwillingness to behere that King WiUiam 




noulil, iitlenlionalli/, have done wrong Lo MRuka.y. He was 
too great and noble-minded in bis own oature. He must 
have been misled and deceived ; Brst, as lo (lie ma^itude 
and importance of the war committed to Mackay, and next, 
as lo the true circumstances of his conduct in it ; aud he was 
certainly beset by many difficulties in the posture he had 
assumed, aud by many counsellors who too surely taughthim 
le ol' distrust, enough to perplex even the wisdom with 
■which he was so lai^ly gifted, and Ui excuse even greater 
evrors than any that can be said to slain his still glorious name. 
" Beliere mc, my dear Sir, 

" Very truly and reapctrully yours, 

"James W. Moscbieit." 

The subjectof this brief sketch bad nuw reached the period 
ofUfe, respecting whichthe Psalmist says of those who attain tu 
H, " Thmr strength is but labour and sorrow." But it was not 
BO with him : though grave and thoughtful, the tone of his 
mind WBM habitually placid, generally cheerful ; remarkably 
devoid of selfishness, it was far easier for him than for must 
follow the Golden Bule, " To do as he would be 
done by." He sought no undue attentions or advantages ; be 
delighted in gratifying the wishes, and promoting ihe well' 
heiug of others, and entertained no jealous doubts of Ibe 
goodwill of others towards him, accepting with warm grati- 
tude marks of fiiendly regard. 

He was blessed with a, ainguiarlj confiding spirit, — with 
the chanty " tliat thinketh no evil ;" indeed, those verses, 
1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5, were strikingly exemplified in his mental 
character. So ready was be to appreciate any exhibition of 
l^neious or noble feeling, or of intellectual excellence, as to 
be aSecled with it even to tears. His rehsh for intellectual 
pursuits loo, continued to the last, though, latterly, the Kacred 
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Volume was his chief study, and religion possessed more ex- 
clusively the thoughts and affections of his heart. There was 
a weaning from worldly things, and a mellowing of character 
during the last years of his life, which was often very touch- 
ing and endearing to obser\'e : though occasions of deep sorrow 
occurred, and ill health, with consequent prostration of 
strength, restrained his eager desire for active usefulness, — no 
repining thought was engendered ; he bore meekly, witli Chris- 
tian submission, the trials which *' He, who doetli all things 
weH," was pleased to lay upon him, bearing witness to the 
justness of the apostle's declaration, that the fruit of the 
spirit is, " Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance." Truly each of those 
characteristics was exemplified in his life and conversation. 

Those who knew and loved him whose character we have 
endeavoived to depict, may cherish as the best solace for his 
removal, the delightful contemplation of his happy disembo- 
died spirit in a state of pure and unalloyed bliss in heaven ; 
all the faculties of his mind, and all the affections of his 
heart, in a state of active exercise ; with the acquisitions here 
made of knowledge, unforgotten; memory still doing its 
work, awakening gratitude for the way by which a gracious 
Providence had led him, which was his favourite theme here, 
whilst perfected power of discernment will excite more ardent 
praise. We may well draw comfort from the confident hope, 
that the prospect so touchingly portrayed by Cowper, for the 
consolation of an aged and blind friend, was realized by him, 
whose departure has made many sorrowful. 

"Anna, think what lies before thee, 

Think Avhat first thine eyes shall see, — 
Christ, the Lord of life and glory, 
Crying, * Epphatha,' to thee. 
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" Think how blessed thy condition, 

Think what dawn shall close thy night ; 
Faith shall end in brightest vision, 
Christ Himself shall give thee light." 

Eyes which had during fifty years been insensible to the 
light of the sun, opening at once on those glories of which 
it is written, " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ; neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for those that love him." — 1 Cor. ii. 9. That he 
loved God and his neighbour, his life evinced. The friendless, 
the widow, the orphan, — ^and, perhaps, above all, his fellow- 
sufferers, will long miss him. They ever found in him an 
indefatigable friend, and successful in promoting their good 
far beyond what less fervent energy could have accomplished. 

He rests from his labours, and his works do follow him. 
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LIEUT.. GEN. HUGH MACKAY 



OF SCOURY, Etc. 



Lisutenant-Gbnbral Hugh Mack ay op Scouby 
wftB descended from Mackay of Strathnaver, cHef of the clan 
Mackay, in the county of Sutherland. From what country 
the Mackays originally migrated, and at what precise period 
they settled on the west and north-west coasts of Suther- 
land, are questions on which we need not enlarge : it may be 
sufficient to state that, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, they had attained to such a degree of power and 
importance, that Donald Mackay of Strathnaver is men- 
tioned among the chiefs who, at the head of their respec- 
tive dans, fought under the banners of Robert Bruce, at 
Bannockbum, a. d. 1314. Angus Mackay of Strathnaver 
(sometimes denominated Angus Dow, or Dhu, from his dark 
complexion), supposed to have been the great-grandson of 
Donald, is the same who is described by the continuator 
of Fordun as the lead^ of four thousand Strathnavermen. 
He fought a bloody battle near Dingwall, with Donald Lord 
of the Isles, a. d. 1411, and soon after married Elizabeth of 
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the Isles, eldest aieter of Donald, and daugliter of Jotn 
Lord of the Isles, by Margaret, daughter of King Robert II.* 
The fifth in descent from Angus was Hugh, or lye Dow 
Mackay of Strathnaver, who eucceeded his father, Donald, 
A. D. 1550, and, after surmounting such a series of diffieultiea 
as would have paralyzed the efforts of ordinary men, died, in 
1572, in quiet possession of his family estate. 

He was twice married, first to his cousin Eupheme, 

I daughter of Hugh Macleod, laird of Assynt in Sutherland,t 
and by her had Donald of Scoury. His second wife was 
a daughter of Sinclair, Idrd of Dun in Caithness, by whom 
he had two sons, Hugh of Strathnaver, father of the first 
Lord Reay, and William of Bighouse, from whom are 

I descended the present Bighouae family. Hugh, though 
the younger brother, was preferred to Donald in the diri- 
n of the paternal property, for reasons which the enriona 
reader will find detailed in Kobert Mackay's " History of 
the Clan Mackay." Donald, the first of Scoury, married 
a diiughter of Munro of Assynt in Ross-shire, brother of 

* Sy enme gencalcigisls, a diflerent basbaad is tusigned lo Ihis lad; ; 
in that Iho BbovE-menlioueil Aaga^ Tow Macksj' wiis tcr rKiJ buaband, 
I pmved lij- B dianer, dalvd Stii October, 1-1Id, and regisWtcd Hmong tlie 
.IVx Uominunim CoQiilii, Ifitb Ftbruaij, 161)6, book 18, part ii. fgl. 200. 

This chorter la rran Donsld Lord of tbe lales, and grants the lands of 
Stmbolyadil (ur Iluladale. nftFrwards Bigbousp) lo Ilia brother-ia-law, 
Angus Mackay of Slmtknarcr, and bis son Ndl, by hia [Donald's) ^iter 
EliKalielb, and to Iheir beiii \ in nhose ponsesuon these lands have con- 
tinued from thai period down to 1830, when they iren sold by Mn, 
Louisa Bfarkay and bee son Major Colin Campbell Mackay of Bighouae, 
lo the law Mw^uia of Siafibrd, anerwarda created Duke of Suihetland. 

* The Mideoda of Aasynt bruncliFd off from the Macleods of Lenis, 
and Ken iBpiesenled by the ble Uonald Macleod of Glaniee, the rener- 
aUe ahetlCdepuu of Hosa and Crouiarty. nboae great-gtandfallier "an 
tb« lait praprielor of Ihe Asiyul eOnV: of tbe muno ofMachwd. 
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T Munro, the first baronet of Foulia,' and by her 
h d h s, Hugh, Donald, and William. First, Hugh 

M k } amed on the line of the family ; second, Donald 

f B 1 ) t so designed from having the lands of Borley 
n w d and third, WiDiam, a lieutenant- colonel in the 

n f GustavuB Adoiphus, who was killed at Lutzen, 

6 h ame time with that renowned Protestant hero. 

Hugh of Scoury, Donald's eldest son, was, in IC43, 
appointed by parliament a commissioner for raising sup- 
plies, and, in 1648, a member of the committee of war for 
the sheriffdom of Sutherland. In 1649, being with the 
royal army at Balveny castle, he was surprised and taken 
prisoner, together with hia son-in-law, John Lord Reay ; 
but, owing to some uneiplained cause, was permitted to 
return home peaceably, with the Strathnavermen, while his 
lordship was sent, in custody, to Edinburgh castle. By the 
act of 1650, for calling out all fencible men between the agea 
of sixteen and sixty, he was appointed a colonel of foot, 
which, rank Charles II. confirmed to him at the llestoration. 
1 1661, he waa reappointed a commiaaioner for laislng 



Mmuoea of Foolis an) a, fatmlj of high sntiquit; and gniu 
llitf in the nunly at Boas, Sir Hagh Munm, Ban., the present 
ptDprictor, being the twenty-dghlh ioiUvlduiil of the fumil; who liati 

vhom fdl in the £eld, in the came of Ihe Froteclaul religion und Jibert; 

»■ Donald of Scout)' having been bom about IBSS, and his nou Donald 
at BorlBj twenty-fite or thirtj yeani later, it is aomcwlial rematliable, Am 
Ihe wthor is nu mure than flllh is aesi:eut ttom the Airnier, and fonnh 
fhim the latter, whose son. Captain William Mackiiy of Durley, Kai Ihe 
aulhut'a great-grundfaLLfir. See Appendix, No. II, This is a degree of 
loi^vity far eiceediiig Ihe usuni calculaliDn of ttiirly or Ihiity-three years 
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supplies; snd died in 1C62, imiversaU]' lamented as 1 
of great probity and worth. He raiuried Ann, daughter of 
John Corhet of ArkboU, or Arboil, in the county of Rosb, 
and had issue, four eons and several daughters; of whom 
Barbara, the eldest, married her cousin, John second Lord 
Beay : and fi-om this marriage all the subsequent lords 
of Reay have descended. William and Hector, the elder 
sons, were waylaid and murdered in Caithness, at the 
instigation, it was supiiosed, of persons of distinction in 
that county ; against whom criminal letters were in con- 
sequence issued ; yet so wretched was the administration 
of justice, and so impotent the arm of the law, that, 
though all the prelimioary farms were gone through, the 
criminals were never brought to trial. The third eon was 
Hugh, on whose life we are now to enter, usually known 
among his countrymen by the appellation of Sheneral More 
Mackuye, i. e. the Great General Mackay. to distinguish bim 
from his grandson and other general officers of the same 
name. The fourth son, James, was lieutenant-colonel of 
his brother's regiment in the Scottish Dutch Brigade, and 
was killed at Killiecrankie, as will be seen hereafter. Of 
Hugh's early history it is to be regretted that httle more 
is known than that he was bom about the year 1640, al 
Scoury, a romantic and beautiful ejiot, in the parish of 
Eddraehillis, on the west coaat of Sutherland, the property 
of his father and grandfather, and from which the former 
took his designation. 

Our countrymen, the Scots, had, from the earliest age«, 
been distinguiehed aa a warlike nation, and never, perhaps, 
the passion for arms more prevalent than at the period 
of which we are now treating. Towards the conclusion 
of the airieenth centurv, thev furnished esspntial aid to 
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the infant Dutch republic, then struggling for ita religion 
and liberties. In the early part of the seventeenth century, 
they sent powerful KuccourH to Gustavus Adolphue, and 
the Protestant princes of (iermany, wlio were engaged in 
the same glorious cause. Of these succours a considerable 
portion consisted of Mackays and Munroes, and their fol- 
lowers, under the command of Donald first Lord Reay 
and the Laird of Foulia. The Mackays of Scoury being 
connected by blood with both these chiefs, several indi- 
viduals of the family held commissions In one or other of 
the two regiments. Such of them as lived to return, 
delighted to recount their exploits under the Lion of the 
North, as Gustavua was termed, and thus difl'used more 
widely a martial spirit among their countrymen, Young 
Hugh of Scoury was, from bia chddbood, in the habit of 
daily hearing those narratives, and they kindled in his 
mind a military flame, which was extinguished only with 
his last breath. 

Very early in life he wished to enter into the army, 
but it was not till 1660, when he had attained the age of 
manhood, that he had it in his power to gratify his favourite 
passion ; having, at the Restoration, been appointed an 
ensign in Douglas's or Dumbarton's, now the Boyal regi- 
ment, or First Foot of the British line." The regiment 
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m after, lent hj Charlea II. to the French kiflff, 

e of a treaty of alliance between the two Bove- 
reigns; and young Mackay accompanied it to France. In 
I6G4, it would appear that he came over to England, and 
. WBB presented at court, when he received from hia majcBty 
ft patent, as it is called, or open letter of introduction, dated 
at Whitehall, 26th August of that year. It was written in 
Latin, and addressed "Ad omties populas," recommending 
the bearer. Lieutenant HugB Mackay, to the favour of all 
1 whose hands these presents might come. With this 
document in his possession, he returned to France, and 
by means of it obtained an easy introduction to those great 
tasters in the art of war, the Prince of Conde and the 
'iacount of Turenne, under one or other of whom be 
mtinued to serve and study his profession for some 
ears. Among his brother yubaltems at this time was 
young Cliurchill, afterwards the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, with whom he kept up a friendly correBpondence 
to the day of his death. 

1669, Mackay was employed in the service of the 
I Venetian republic, on the following occasion. The Vene- 
a is well known, after having enjoyed quiet posgesuon 
of the Island of Candia for five o 
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A.D. 1645, suddenly attacked by the Turks, in the midn 
of profound peace, and, after a long and sanguinary con- 
test, were finally expelled from the island. Louie XIV, 
afterwards sent a powerful armament to their asaistuice, 
under the command of the Duke of Beaufort, ailmiral of 
Franca. Sei-erai young men, the flower of the French 
nobility, volunteered their services on the expedition, and 
were accompanied hy a corps of one hundred reduotd 
officers, all eager to gain military experience, and share tha 
glory of humbling the Ottoman power. They arrived at 
Candia, the capita! of the island, on the I9th June, and, 
on the 25th, made a desperata eally against the besiegere, 
hut were repulsed with loss, the admiral, their leader, being 
slain. One of the reduced ofKcera was Mackay, who so 
greatly distinguished himself in this and other bloody 
engagements, during the two months the French remained 
upon the island, that be received a medal from tha repubhe, 
as a slight acknowledgment of his senices.* The death 
of his father, as already mentioned, followed, in 1688, by 
that of his two elder brothers, opened to our young soldier 
the succession to the family estate, which, however, he was 
not destined to revisit after it became his own property. 
In 1672, we find bim a captain in Dumbarton's regiment, 
which was still in the service of France, and employed 
in the unprincipled expedition of Louis against the United 
Provinces. 

The horrors of thie short but desolating campaign, of 
which Mackay wia ■ reluctant spectator, if not an actor, 

* Tbu mod&l IB menUuiwd b; Sit Junes DiliTmiile, « aanempn- 
rarj writer. Sa-inxd edition of "CBmden's Uestripiiou of Scutland." 
piigc! IBS. In 1702, ii was in tlie jHUKSSion of Mn. Ptevoa, fereu- 
6rand-ilu.ughl«r of Gtnoral M»ctay. 



made such a deep impreBsion on his r 



j led him to 
a thoughts of quitting the service of hotb 
sovereigns, and reluming to his native country. While 
deliberating on this measure, Providence so ordered events 
as to remove from his mind all lioubta with respect to the 
course he ought to foUow. His regiment, forming part 
of that division of the army which, under the orders of 
Turenne, took the town of Borarael, in Giielderland, it was 
hia lot to be billeted on the house of a respectable widow 
lady, whose husband, the Chevalier Arnold de Bie, had been 
burgomaster of the town. Here the grave and serioua de- 
portment of Captain Mackay, so different from that of most 
of bis brother officers, whether French or English, attracted 
the notice of Madame de Bie and her family, and gained 
their esteem. She had several daughters, of whom the three 
youngest, being unmarried, were sent, on the first rumour 
of the invasion, to Dort, as a place of safety, and out of the 
way of the French cavaliers. Louis having, however, isBUed 
3 proclamation, ordering all who had fled from their habita- 
tions to return forthwith, under severe penalties, Madame 
da Bie recalled her daughters from Dort, as her family 
now enjoyed the protection of a respectable Scottish officer, 
their inmate. Mackay had by this time become so domesti- 
cated in the family, as to participate in all their recreations ; 
with Madame de Bie, he played her favourite game of chess, 
and read with her daughters. Under such circumstances, it 
was not likely that the young ladies and their protector 
could long remain indifferent to each other; and, in fact, 
Clara, the eldest unmarried daughter, soon made an impres- 
rion on his heart. After some further acquaintance, he 
made his proposals in form. Madame de Bie, unwilling 
to give her daughter to a man who served the enemy of her 
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conotry, at first opposed hie addresses, but yielded wlieii she 
found he was ioclined to resign bis present service uid 
enter that of the repubhc. Such a change, from the one 
service to the other, was at this time unasual, and attended 
with difficulties ; but these being at length overcome, 
Mackay was transferred, with lua rank of captain, from 
Dumbarton's regiment to the Scottish Brigade, in the 
service of the States General, The only obstacle in the way 
of his marriage being thus happily removed, he was speedily 
united to Clara de Bie, the object of hie affection, whose 
country he appears, from this date, to have adopted as 

Thirteen years had now elapied since he [entered the 
army, and during this time various oauses had been in 
progressive though silent o[)eration to weaken the ties that 
bound bim to his native country. Among these may be 
enamerated the tyrannical government of Charles II. 
in Scotland, which, year after year, drove many of his 
best subjects from the southern and western counties, 
into esile in Holland; and the lawless state of the High- 
lands, in which bloody family feuds, and «ven private wars 
among the clans, were not yet extinguished ; and, above 
all, the atrocious murder of his two elder brothers, still 
unavenged by public justice, lliese things gave Mackay 
a gradual distaste for his native country, while, on the other 
hand, his gracious reception by the Prince Stadtholder, and 
the kindness with which he had, though a stranger, been 
admitted into the bosom of the pious family of De Bie, 
strongly inclined him to fix his residence among them. He 
had the advantage of an early religious education, under the 
eye of an excellent father; and the good seed thus sown, 
though checked, perhaps, in its growth, by the pernicious 
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example of his asBnciatex, in the aervicB of two of the most 
licentious sovereigns in Europe, yet, when transphnted 
into the more genial soil of HoUand, sprung up and brought 
forth fruit an hundred-fold, as will appear in the sequel. It 
ia not improbable that about this time, or soon after, a 
thought first occurred to Mackay'a mind, which was acted 
on, thirty years afterwards, by his son, who sold his paternal 
estate to his brother-in-law, George third Lord Reay, thuB 
reuniting the two family estates, and investing the proceeds 
of the sale in an estate of equal value in Holland, Mackay 
may have been the more inclined to this meaBure, as his 
sister. Lady Reay, who had been married but a few years, 
had already presented her lord with three boys of great 
promise,— concerning whom hereafter. 

Having thus endeavoured to sketch the outbne of 
General Mackay's life, from his earliest days tc the period of 
his marriage and his entering into the service of the States 
General, it may not be improper to suspend bis personal 
narrative, while we endeavour to trace the origin of the 
Scottish Brigade, with which his future name and character 
are so intimately connected. 

The glorious stand, in defence of religion and liberty, 
made by the United Provinces against the tyrannical go- 
vernment of Philip II. of Spain, excited admiration and 
sympathy throughout all Europe; and nowhere more 
intensely than in England and Scotland. The more abun- 
dant resources of the former kingdom, administered by the 
■kilful hand of Elizabeth, enabled her to send the insurgents 
immediate supplies of men and money. The latter, with an 
empty treasury and a distracted government, could give no 
pecuniary aid, but permitted, nay, encouraged, her subjects 
to assist with their personal services. Balfour of Burley, 
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Halket of Pitfirran, Preston of Gorton, Seott of Buccleugh, 
and other public- spirited individuals, raised men at their 
own expense, and proceeded at their head Ui the scene of 
action in the Lovr Countries. The troops thus levied were 
at first formed into independent companies, and thete into 
regiments, whicb. Id process of time, were incorporated - 
into a brigade, consisting of three regiments. Such was the 
origin of the Rcotliali Duteli Brigade, They bad, from 
their very first appearance on the continent, distinguished 
themselves by their native valour; and when to this was 
added the discipline which they learned from the great 
captains opposed to them, aa well as from those under whom 
they served — they soon became a match for the finest troops 
of Spain, and were enabled to baffle the best concerted 
schemes of the Prince of Parma and Don John of Austria. 
In the famous battle of Reminant, near Mechlin, in 1578, 
where those tn-o great commanders were defeated by the 
army of the States, the success of the day is ascribed by 
De Thou" chiefly to the Scots and English, who, from the 
heat of the weather and their ardour in the combat, stripped 
off their doublets and armour, fighting in their shirts and 
under clothes. The leader of the English was Sir John 
Norria, and of the Scots Sir Robert Stewart.f The three 
first and must illustrious princes of the House of Orange, 
viz. "William, the founder of the republic, and his two 
distinguished sons, Maurice and Frederick Henry, fully 
acknowledged the value of the services of the Scots, and 
denominated them the bulwark of the republic. The 

De Thuu, buak tvL cup. IS. BuIIUc.i'b ecliljaa, voL iii. page 608. 
There is an allusion lo ihe same ipiritnl conduin on the port of the 
IU> anii English ot Beioant Id flie "DiscourBc on War," by Lotd 
Mtihes lo ii the victory of the dnj. 
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officers and men, exclusively from Scotland ; but the 
troubles of that country, and the wars between England 
and the republic, cut off that source of supply. The 
oldest officers were gradually removed by death; others 
resigned in disgust; and the vacancies thus occasioned 
were filled up by adventurers of the lowest description from 
all parts of the world, while private soldiers were enlisted 
from the refuse of the other European military establish- 
ments.* 

Such was the detericMrated state of the Scottish Brigade, 
wheUj in 16739 Mackay was transferred to it, and began 
those reforms, by means of which he was afterwards en- 
abled to restore its discipline, and recover its character 
among the nations of Europe. 

The first service in which he was engaged under his 
new master was in the year 1674, in the bloody battle 
of Seneff and the siege of Grave, where the Prince of 
Orange was opposed by those celebrated commanders, the 
Duke of Luxembourg and the Prince of Conde, under 
whom Mackay had formerly served. On both these oc- 
casions he so distinguished himself, though in no higher 
rank than that of captain, as to attract the notice of his 
superiors, and lay the foundation of that esteem which 
he gradually acquired with the Stadtholder. The parlia- 
ment of England having obliged the king to reduce his 
forces, the officers and men of ten of the companies thus 
disbanded tendered their services to the Prince of Orange, 
which he gladly accepted, forming the men into a separate 
corps, under the temporary command of Mackay, as major 
commandant. About this time, the lieutenant-colonelcy 

* See " Strictares on Military Discipline, including an Account of the 
Scottish Brigade." London, 1774. 
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approbation, the king was pleased to appoint Major-Geueral 
Mackay a privy counsellor in Scotland ; in consequence of 
which, he proceeded to Edinburgh, where he took the 
oaths and his seat at the council-board. He returned to 
London immediately, his public duties not allowing him to 
visit his estate and his relatives in the north, llie king, 
having reviewed the brigade on Hounelow Heath, in 163G, 
dismissed them with letters to the Prince of Orange, ei- 
preAsivB of his ackoivledgmenCs for the seasonable aid they 
bad afforded himi after which, they returned to Holland. 
In IfiS^, King James, alarmed by the reports of the warhke 
preparations on the Dutch coast, and the surmises of a 
projected invasion of England, again sent to demand the 
return of his subjects in the service of Holland. The 
demand came too late, for, by his infatuated conduct, he 
had forfeited the affections of his subjects abroad, as well 
as at home; and, by his persevering dei'otion to the French 
court, he bad excited the apprehensions of the Prince of 
Orange, and the States General, for their own religion 
and liberties. Under various pretexts, the Stntes at first 
evaded, and at length, in the following year, 1088, pe- 
remptorily refused permission to the private soldiers, but 
left the officers at liberty to do as they pleased. Id the 
Scottish Brigade, and the three Enghsh regiments in the 
I>utch sen'ice, there were two hundred and forty officers, of 
whom only sLvty, and these chiefly catholics, adliered to 
King James.* All the rest declared their resolution to 

• See " Life of Mi^gr DuniBnlf," p. 51. Baiiin Bays tkal gnty forly 
officers dBclnred lor King Jiimes. The ikfelioa of so lai^ u proportion 
lA' the nSuisra oC Ibe brigade, wm imputed by the King, and probably not 
ffilhout cause, to Mackay's influence; and on this occoDDt he iadoded hln 
ibe UA of .^ io^TidUcli wham he excepted from pardon. Tb>' 
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follow the standard of the Prince of Orange, and aid ii 
deliverance of their country from the yoke of popery and 
arbitrary power. The expedition against England consisted 
of fifteen thousand men, formed into three diyiBions, and 
"'as commanded by ^VilUam in person. The dirisionB were 
distinguished from each other by the colour of their flags j 
the EngUsh and Scotch, commanded by General Mackay, 
had a red; the Prince's guards and Brand enburghers, under 
Count Solms, had a while; and the Dutch and the French 
])roteatanl refugees, commanded by Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Schombeq(, had a blue banner. After putting to sea, 
the fleet was dispereed, and driven baelt by a furious storm 
from the south-west; but, being speedily refitted, and the 
wind coming suddenly round to the east, they sailed agtun, 
and passed through the channel without opposition ; the 
same easterly wind which thus proved bo propitious to the 
Prince of Orange, having locked up the English fleet within 
their own ports. On this occasion, the overruling provi- 
dence of God was signally manifested in favour of the 
eipedition ; for, if the wind had not shifted at the critical 
moment, and the expedition had in consequence failed, 
the religion and liberties of the British kingdoms might 
have been buried in the same common grave. The events 
which followed the landing of the expedition, vii., the 
abdication of King James, and the transference of the crown 
to William and Mary, are too well known to require repe- 
tition in this brief memoir. 

William's measures, with regard to England, having 
been followed with success, he next turned his attention 

.ilhCT five were Lonl MdvUle, lie Earl of L.;ven, Lipuli:nanUioneral 
Dciugliu, Sir Juhn Dulrympl?, uiid Bishop Bomel. Set) " lJiili;1ilpl«'s 
s,"yol. ii., p. 104, App. 
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towards Scotland, wbere he had reason to apprehend a 
more formidable oppositioa. The experience he bad had of 
Mackay'B great military talents and, conscientious discharge 
of the duties of whatever office he undertook, induced him 
to select him for the important station of commander- 
in-chief of the forces to be employed in Scotland ; ani3 
never, perhaps, did any general enter on a more uninviting 
command. The prospect before him was that of civil war, 
the evils of which he bad too often witnessed on the conti- 
nent, not to deplore the possibility of their occurrence in his 
native land. The majority of the Scots were presbyterian 
protestants; but a considerable proportion of the aristocracy, 
and even of the middling and lower claaaea not a few, were 
Btill bigoted Roman catholics, and consequently attached to 
the cause of the exiled monarch. 

These, however, were not the only enemies with whom 
It was probable the new government would have to con- 
lend; such proteatants, even, aa held tory principles of 
government, or were attached to the episcopal forms of 
worship, being little less adverse than Roman catholics to 
tbe intended change. 

During the last two reigns, especially that of James, 
the principal civil offices of the state had been monopolized 
by papists or their abettors; and, at the period of Mackay'B 
arrival in Scotland, the chief fortresBes of the kingdom were 
also in their hands. To dislodge them, therefore, from 
those strongholds, became one of his first and most urgent 
duties i but to the immediate accomplishment of this im- 
portant object, his military resources were altogether in- 
adequate. The sinews of vrar — money, arms, stores, and 
provisions— were wanting. Skilful officers, too, with whom 
Scotland once abounded, were not to be found in this her 
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that be «hotdd have to contend with ; 
hot these were not aU. Thoogb a natire and a landed 
propiielor hiioaelf, he had left Scotland at so' early an age, 
that he waa almost an entire stranger in it. His famil; 
eonnections were reapeciable, but situated in a remote 
comer of the kingdom ; and, though powerful over thrir 
clatumen, they possesied but little political influence in the 
cmmtrr. Thus unconnected with either of the two great 
parties that agitated the slate, he could look for do support 
to hia measures bejoud what he derived from the legitimate 
rnfluence of the high station assigned to him, and from 
the confidence of his royal master, which he was supposed 
to enjoy. Of him it might be said with truth, that he 
entered on the duties of his oHice, " sinf ira, xine studio, 
qaorum catiaas procul habeo." 

Soon after his landing in England, Mackay wae seized 
with a severe fit of illness. He had scarcely recovered, 
when, prompted by zeal for the public service, be embarked 
for Scotland, and arrived at Edlnboi^h about the middle 
of March, 16S9. 

King William found himself so hard pressed between 
the defence of his native dominions and those he had 
newly acquired, that the only troops he could with safety 
spare for Mackay were detachments from the three regi- 
ments forming the Scottish Brigade, viz., the General's 
owTi, Bri^^adier Balfour's, and Colonel Ramsay's, amount- 
nmnber to one thousand one hundred men. Nor 
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were these the flower of the hrigade, for the king judged 
it eipedient to retan the moat eiFeetive portion in Eng' 
land, to strengthen his Dutch battalions. With this handful 
of men did Mackay arrive in Scotland, to asaiat in subduing 
a faction, which had, for the last thirty years, ruled the 
nation ^nth a rod of iron. There existed at this tJme 
but a very inconsiderable military force in the kingdom j 
Dumbarton's foot and the royal dragoons, the two most 
efficient regimenlfl on the establishment, not having yet 
returned since they were ordered to England by King 
James the preceding year. 

Claverhouae, when raised io the peerage by the title 
of Viscount Dundee, had also been appointed to the com- 
mand of the royal dragoons, but was superseded, after 
the revolution, by Sir TboniBs Liwngstone, baronet, an 
officer of reputation in the Scottish Brigiide, who accom- 
panied King William from Holland.* Mack&y brought 

* Sir Thomas Livingstone, afier serving with grea ahilii; and zeal 
in SwllaDd, under Gonenl Muckay, HuoKtaled him a.-i UHnmsuder-in- 
•■iaet. In Navembei, 16B0, and was aRerwucilii employed in uU King 
WiliisiD'B van on the continent Can must be tskim cot lo conTiiond 
LhlA offiisr (qiiich Mr. Chaznbcn ha* oioat unacoonntabiy dime, in hsa 
■Hinwry of the Eebelliun," p. 138) with ihe ffailor, LieiUKUani-Colonei 
LivingUone. Df IhE KUoe regimcuL In 1119(1, Sir Thnnuis was urmted 
Viteomit Teviot. hui dying in 1711, irilhont malti Imue, Ihe Btle be- 
auoc eitinut Ii in to be regicued Ihut he stained bia liigh militaiy 
nburacler hj hia conduit in the affair of Glencoe. An comuionder- 
in-f^bicf, lie was the official organ throngh whom the orden uf gotai 
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them with alaraity. In hia letter uf innmetiona Ki Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton, commanding officer el Fori Wiltimn. dated 2Sd JonoBiy, 1083. 
are Iheie words : " I understand that Ibe Laird of Glcneoe, coming in ofler 
the preSied liine. was not admiiud to take the oath, nrhioh is rerf good 
oewa to us, seeing that, al ixiurt, it is wished that he iiad not taken it : 
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with him a commisBion as commander-in-chief from King 
William, but prudently refrained from exercising it tiU 
that prince should be invested with the royal authoiitj' 
in Scotland, as he had already been in England ; and, 
in the meantime, he contented himself with acting under 
the orders of the convention, which commenced its sittingB 
a few days before he arrived. By authority of that body, 
he issued letters of service to the Earl of Leven and Vis- 
count Kenmore, to the Earl of Annandale* and Lord 
Belhaven.t the two former to raise each a battalion of 



On Ihe mDrning of tho S\h of t'ebniai7, 1093, Uicse cruel orderB were 
eiHnited withfiut remarse — tiiirty -eight iupocf jit judividuuls haviog bLfu 
tralcbered ia told blood. Happy would it havH bnea for the Jmeraufy of 
K.u^ Williajji, bia miTuMflra, aod all eoaeemed in this hurboroua tran»- 
sctjufi, had Moekaj eoatinued in the command. If ho h^ so coqiIdu^, 
foich orders would, in all probability, not have been ia^ued i nor, if 
issued, would they have been obeyed. 

• Third Earl of AnnandiJe Bad HartfeU. Ha waa one of ihe first lu 
join tbe revolution, and raised a troop of horse for ila serviH. In 1089, 
be was seduced by hia brolhor-in-law, Sir James Momgomcrj, lo ei^age 
in the plot for reQtoEing £ing James; but, soon repenting, madt confes- 
dun of his fanlt to King Willism, Had wu restored lo favour. In 1701, 
be was raised to the dignity of Marquis of Anaandule,* and died, 1731, 
ulV-T having &lled some of the higher officer in the sUite, during the 
reigns of Wdliaiu, Aune, and George I. He married Sophih, daughter 
of John Fairhobn of Crugiehull, remarkable for the beauties of bee 
mind and person, and for having been a wife and mother in her fifteenth, 
a graudmotlier in her thirty-second year. 

t John HamiliQu of Biel succeeded to the title of Belbavea, on the 

I deHh u! the Sist lord, in 1S7B, and diatinguished himself la pvUainait 

lis gppoaition to the tyrannitiul meaaitres of Charles and Jamoa. 

I BaTing joined the revolutioii, he raised in its defence a troop of horse. 
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foot, and the two latter noblemen, each an independent 
troop of horse. By the same authority, he empowered 
the three skeleton Dutch regimenta to complete their esta- 
blishment to twelve hundred men each— a meaaure, hoiv- 
ever, which he nei^r was able fully to accomplish, in 
consequence of the preference that Scotamen felt for regi- 
ments in the service of their own country, 'mth these 
levies, and the expected reinforcements from England, he 
proposed to lay siege to the castle of Edinbui^h, which, 
under the command of the Duke of (Jordon, held out for 
King James — and to carry on tboae ulterior measures which 
he deemed neceaaary for the eatablisbment of the new 
government. Dundee, having been denounced as a rebel 
by the convention, Hew to arms, and repaired to the north, 
in order to stir up his friends in that quarter to declare 
for King James. Mackay felt strongly inclined to pursue 
him; but the other various and important duties of his 
station, as commander-in-chief, admitted not of hia absence. 
He therefore ordered Sir Thomas Liringatone'a dragoona, 
with Lord Colchester's, and Barclay's horse, from the north 
of England to Edinburgh, where they arrived early in .\pril, 
but in bad condition. Sir Thomas being an officer of 
experience, on whom he bad great reliance, he despatched 
him with his regiment, Rrst to Stirling, and thence, about 

tbruD^h life a gtreauoiu^ Huppurliir uf iJje ruUgiuo and, libertiea of hia 
amatry. He is the sane who was afterwards cokbrated fur his eloquent 
speeches against the Union. In 1700, Iho naiJoQ being threatened wiih 
m invasion by the Pretender, hia lordahip was suapected of Givoming the 
cause, arrested, and carried prisoner to London. He was soon lelttiatid ; 
hnt his high spiiit mnld not brook the indignity or being dragged thrungh 

WJ13 seiiud with u brain fever, which brought him to tls grave. 
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the 20th of April, to the shire of Angus, where Dundee's 
chief strength lay, with instructions to watch the motions, 
and, if possible, seize the person, of this formidable enemy; 
or, at all events, so to counteract his measures, as to prevent 
the further augmentation cf his force. In pursuance of 
these instructions, Livingstone formed a plan for the ap- 
prehension of Dundee, which, though conducted with the 
utmost prudence and secrecy, failed of success, owing to 
the vigilance of the latter, and his good understanding 
with the people of the country. 

Arms having thus been resorted to, the General foresaw 
that it was in the north that the contest would ultimately he 
decided; and, for that reason, felt anxious to repair in per- 
son to the probable scene of action, where, he believed, his 
preiience was more immediately required than in the south. 
The Duke of Hamilton and his colleagues in the council 
were of a different opinion, — being apprehensive of an 
invasion, and, therefore, desirous of retaining the General 
at the seat of government. He preferred, however, to act 
on his own judgment, and set out for the north, leaving 
Brigadier Balfour to command at Edinburgh, till he should 
be reheved from England by Major-General Sir John 
laanier, whom he appointed to carry on the blockade of 
fbe castle. 

Arriving at the town of Dundee, Mackay drew thither 
whatever troops could be spared from the blockade of 
Edinburgh castle and the other exigencies of the service, 
vis., the six troops composing Sir Thomas Livingstone's 
regiment of dragoons, and one hundred and twenty of the 
best of Colchester's horse, with two hundred foot of the 
Dutch Brigade. He left two troops of Sir Thomas Living- 
gtone'a at Dundee, under the commimd of the lieutenant- 
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unel of the same name, who waa afterwards delected in a 
consjiiracj' to deliver up his General to the enemy. 
With the reinaiiuDg four troops of Livingstone's dragoons, 
and the horse and foot already mentioned — the whole not 
exceeding four hundred and fifty in number — he proceeded 
to watch the motions of his adversary. 

Dundee, though abhorred by hia enemies for his unre- 
lenting and sometimes nnraanly cruelty to helpless old 
men and women, was no le«s admired by his friends for 
hia lofty hearing and chivalrous spirit; and no sooner did 
be arrive at his house, Glenogilvie in Angus, than he was 
resorted to by many of the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. Attended by a few of these, and seventy 
or eighty horsemen — deserters from his former regiment, 
who had followed him from England — he proceeded, aa 
already mentioned, to rouse the northern shires, and espe- 
cially the Highland clans, to declare for King James. 
Passing rapidly through Angus and Mearna, to Aberdeen- 
shire, he held hasty conferences with the numerous branches 
of the powerful family of Gordon, their vassals, and depen- 
dents, and, as he thought, organized an insurrection against 
the government. Mackay pursued him, but not with the 
same speed, from the difficulty of provisioning, at short 
notice, even the small force he brought with him, and the 
necessity of greater caution in passing through a country 
whose inhabitants were, for the most part, unfriendly to 

Before his departure from Edinburgh, the L^rd of 
Grant waited on the General with a tender of his services, 
and received his instructions to repair to his extensive 
estates in the north, and employ four or five hundred of 
guard the fords of the Spey, and prevent the 
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1 of Dundee into his country. Mackay accord- 
ingly stt out in the full belief that Grant had Kone before, 
but DOW had the mortificatiDn to learn that he staid 
behind aeveral days in Edinburgh, and that the precaudoiM 
he had recommended were wboUy neglected. " Had he 
been a man of service," the General observes,* "such 
conduct wou)d have been highly punishable," But, as he 
iras not a soldier by profession, and served purely from 
patriotic motives, it was but a venial error, though in its 
consequences productive of serious prejudice to the cause, 
enabled Dundee to cross the Spey and reach Inver- 
in safety. 
Arrived at Inverness, Dundee unexpectedly met with 
Macdonald of Keppoch, a friendly chief, who came thither 
with a thousand of his followers, to take revenge an the 
mhahitante for an insidt or injury he had received from 
them the preceding year. Availing himself of this casual 
meeting, he is said to have euddenlj formed the project 
of facing about, and, nith Keppoch s aid of fightmg 
Machay, whom he supposed to be about this time crossing 
the Spey. In furtherance of this project he despatched 
a letter to the magistrates of Elg n intimating his intention 
of lodging in their town the foUoning mght and requiring 
them to provide quarters for bis troops The inagistratei. 
not much liking the prospect of a vis t from such a number 
of unwelcome guests fonvarded the letter to Mackiy then 
ar h n p b h ng hira to hasten hu march 

J n b occupation of the quarters 
1) To Macka) this intelligence 
ng He found his position now 
he ofi'ensi\ e to the defensive 



n nh h h se m d 
as no a h le p pi : 
I Tidd nly hang d f on 
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and saw himself reduced to the necessity of fighting an 
enemy more than double his number, or of retreating ; an 
alternative, the very thought of which to him seemed 
insupportable. 

Recollecting that, in war, the boldest course is generally 
the safest, and trusting to the protection of Heaven, he 
resolutely determined to meet his enemy. Crossing the 
Spey, therefore, he quickly advanced towards Elgin, re> 
joicing to find his troops animated by the same spirit ; the 
Dutch foot keeping the horse at a trot, during a march of 
nine miles to the town. He arrived there in the evening, 
with just enough of daylight to examine the surrounding 
ground before placing his sentinels, and was cordially re- 
ceived by the inhabitants. Next morning, he was joined 
by the Laird of Grant, to whom he gave a letter of service 
to raise a regiment of six hundred men ; and who, by the 
whole of his subsequent conduct, proved himself a most 
loyal subject to William and Mary, and thus made ample 
amends for his former error. 

Dundee not appearing, Mackay took the opportunity of 
spending two days in this friendly town, to refresh his 
exhausted troops. He also availed himself of the leisure 
thus afforded him, to write letters to his friends in the 
shires of Ross and Sutherland, informing them of his 
approach, and requesting that they would bestir themselves, 
and meet him at Inverness with as great a number as 
possible of their followers. To Lord Strathnaver, eldest 
son of the Earl of Sutherland, he sent a letter of service 
similar to that given to Grant, and directed the guardians of 
his own grand-nephew. Lord Reay, then a minor, to join 
him with two hundred, and the Laird of Balnagown with 
one hundred, of their respective clans. 

D 
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'ITie fertile fienius and active spirit of Duodeo were at 
work, and the effects, he feared, would 80on appear in a Taat 
acecBsioD of force to the enemiee of the government. B«- 
flecting on the utter diaproponion of hia preeent force to 
the exigencies of the service, he deemed it expedient to 
draw towards the north all the regiments lliat could be 
spared from the other parts of the kingdom. He ordered 
the two troopa of Livingstone's, left at Dundee, to join him 
without delay, and these to be followed by Barclay's horse, 
the remainder of Colchester's horse, and Sir James Leslie's 
foot, now the fifteenth of the British line. He wrote also 
to Brigadier Balfour, to detach Colonel Ramsay with sis 
hundred men, drafted from the three Dutch regiments, and 
order them north, for greater deepatch, by the short cut on 
the Highland road from Athole to Badenoch. But, for the 
better understanding of what follows, it will be necessary to 
advert to the intercourse which took place in Edinburgh, 
between the Marquis of Athole and Ceneral Mackay. 

Of all the Scottish nobihty, there was no individual, 
Dundee excepted, who, having it in his power to promote, 
did in fact so mucli to obstruct, the cause of the Revolution 
and the settlement of the kingdom as the Marquis of 
Athole. His vassals were numerous; his estates compact, 
and situated in the heart of the kingdom; and his principal 
r castle of Blair was, as it were, a key, which 
an easy and immediate passage to or from the 
Highlands, — a circumstance of essential importance at that 
Descended from the royal family of Stuart, the 
marquis was connected by blood both with the late and 
present king. With the latter, he had another connection 
by marriage, the marchioDBBS being, as well as his majesty. 
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allied to the house of Solms ; * the then head of which was 
one of Mackay's colleagues in command of the invading 
army, f With the count, therefore, and other members of 
his family, the General was intimately acquainted, which 
furnished him with subjects of conversation interesting to 
the marquis, and enabled him to answer his numerous 
inquiries concerning his German cousins, in a manner 
highly gratifying to his lordship. 

Intimacy being thus established, Mackay, always intent 
on the great cause in which he was engaged, embraced 
every opportunity of bringing back the discourse with his 
lordship to the present critical state of Scottish affairs. 
He enlarged on the great benefit which the marquis's 
peculiar local situation and circumstances enabled him to 
confer on his country, and pointed out to him the advan- 
tage which would probably result to his family, if he 
cordially supported the new sovereign at the commencement 
of his reign. The marquis appeared to receive these sug- 
gestions favourably, and responded to them with such 
protestations of loyalty and affection, that Mackay thought 
him a firm friend to the new government. His son. Lord 
Murray, participated in the sentiments professed by the 
father, as did Lady Murray, a daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, who, like her pious mother, the good duchess 

* The marchioness was third daughter of James, seventh earl of 
Derby, hj Charlotte, daughter of Claude Duke de la Tremooille, and 
Charlotte Brabantina, daughter of the illustrious William, first Prince 
of Orange, great^andfather of King William. Frederick Henry, his 
grandfather, married Emilia, daughter of John Albert, count of Solms, a 
woman of distinguished merit; who, after the death of her son and 
daughter-in-law, the father and mother of King William, governed the 
principality of Orange during his minority. 

•f Memoirs, p. 29. 
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Anne, was warmly attached to the preebyterian intereat.* 
But the conduct of the marquis soon proved the fiJlacy of 
bis professiona of attachment to King William. Whether 
from the levity and indecision of his character, or firom 
resentment at seeing hia rival, the Duke of Hamilton, ap- 
pointed, firat, president of the convention, and afterwards 
commissioner to represent the sovereign in parliament — he 
determined neither to take his place in the convention nor 
head his vassals in the field, but slunk away to England, 
leaving his affairs to be managed by his steward or factor, 
Stewart of Ballechin, a devoted partisan of the late king, 
and, consequently, an inveterate foe to his successor. 

Dundee having proceeded to Lochaber, remained there 
but a few days, when he discovered that the state of his 
finances, as well as the condition of his cavalry, had been 
impaired by his long marches. In order to recruit both, he 
TBBOlved to make an irruption into the low country. The 
entrance into Athole being open to him, through the good 
offices of his friend, Ballechin, he made a rapid march 

* Ludy Anne Hainiltjia, eldest danghLer at Jamoa, fir^ dake of 
UamiltoD, wbu perislied un \he scudblil, 16'in, siiocceded bd uode, second 
dukCj will] iirA of wiiirnds nii:eived in iLe batdc vi Wanxiter, 1660. 
sod thus beniam Uucbesii of HunilUm la her nvn right. She manied 
Lacd William DnugUs, iLird son of the Snt Murqois of Dcmglu, and 
obtained a patenl ercaling lier buahasd Dole of Hujnilluu for life. In 
tins manner were thti faiuiLieH of Hamilton and Doqglaa fotineetcd ; and, 
on the death of Archib^l^, lost ilaVe of Doaglas, in 1TS0. vithom male 
issue, the repranenlallon of ihe Douglas fmnilj', in Ibe male line, together 
whJi the marquisaic of Douglas, devolved on Jooiea, Eighth duke of 
Hnjniltnn, ui beini; deacendod fmrn the aforesaid Lord Wllliaui Douglas 
ood Duchcsj Anne. Il is somewhat remarkable that, as the Hiunillaa3 
thus lieuimi: Ihu male beiri nf the Doaglasses, to like manner, by the 
(allure of the male heirs of Ihe HHrnlllons in Ibe direct lioe in 11160. Iht 
AbereoTD fomilj became the mule repTesctitatiTes of ihat of Hamihnn, 
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through that district, into Perth, surprised the town early 
in the morning, and, seizing as lawful prize whatever public 
money he could find there, took the Lairds of Blair* and 
Pollock, t the captain and lieutenant of horse, with two foot 
officers, prisoners. He carried these officers about, in an 
ungenerous triumph, on all his marches, for six weeks, and 
then sent them to the isle of Mull, where Blair died in 
consequence of the barbarous treatment he received. 
Having ranged for some days in the shires of Perth and 
Angus, and recruited his cavalry by the addition of some 
well affected gentlemen and their servants, Dundee now 
returned to Lochaber by the way he came, without opposi- 
tion from the men of Athole. Such were the first fruits 
of the tergiversation of the Marquis of Athole; the more 
mature products will by and by appear. 

* William, fifteenth laird of Blair, was one of the foremost to join 
the Revolution. He was elected, in consequence, a member of the con- 
vention of estates, and of the committee for settling the government. 
He raised at his own expense, and commanded a troop of horse, but was 
unfortunately taken prisoner, as above stated. He married Lady Mar- 
garet, a younger daughter of William, second duke of Hamilton, and by 
her had a son, William, his heir. This last — ^having had a son, who died 
before his father — ^was succeeded by his daughter Magdalene, who married 
Scott, advocate, second son of John Scott of Malenie. The issue of tills 
marriage was a son, William, who took the surname of Blair, and, having 
no heirs of his own body, settled his estate on the issue of his father, by 
a second marriage, from whidi the present family of Blair of Bkdr is 
descended. 

+ Sir John Maxwell of Pollock ; created a baronet in 1682 ; chosen 
commissioner for the shire of Renfrew to the convention of estates, 
in 1689 ; and i^rwards appointed, successively, a privy councillor, a 
commissioner of the treasury, and Lord Justice Clerk. He married 
Marian, daughter of Sir James Stewart of Kirkfield, and died without 
issue. 
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While Calouel Ramsay, in obedience to the orders of the 
commander-in-chief, was preparing to march on Invemesa, 
with six hundred men of the Dutch Brigade, it so happened 
that a fleet of Dutch herring busses appeared in the Frith of 
Forth, which, being mistaken for a fleet of French trana- 
ports with troops on board, caused such an alarm in Edin- 
burgh, that the council countermanded Hamsay. After 
the lapse of three or four days, the mistake was discovered ; 
and, the alarm in consequence subsiding, he was permitted 
to depart; but, in their confusion, the council most nnfortu- 
nately omitted to advertise the General of his detention. 
Ramsay had been furnished by the commander-in-chief with 
general InBtructiona for his route, but with a discretionary 
power to regulate his march according to circumstances. 

It \vas calculated that, barring unforeseen interruptions, 
he might reach Rnthven castle by a certain fixed day ; and 
on that day the General proposed to meet him tliere. On 
his arrival in Athole, Ramsay found the people of the 
country in arms. Their menacing looks gave a sufficient 
indication of their feelings towards him ; but, as they 
offered no opposition to his march, he proceeded till he 
came to a place,* not named, within twelve (or, according to 
the modem measurement, eighteen) miles of Ruthven castle. 
At this place he rested for the night, and early next morn- 
ing despatched a letter to the General, advising him of his 
approach, and of his intention to be at Ruthven castle on the 
evening of the following day, Hia apprehensions, however, 
o much eicited by the increasing demonstrations of 
hostihty on the part of the Athole men, that his resolution 
gave way. Seeing himself thus surroimded by enemies, in 
■ wild country, to which he was an entire stranger, and not 
* MeaiQirs, paga 21. 
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' receiving the additional inHtrucCtons he had been led la 
expect, he judged it most prudent to retrace hia Btepa, and 
return neit morning towards Perth. 

All this time the General — being, through the negligence 
of the council, left in ignorance of Ramsay's detention — 
impatiently expected hia arrii-al every day, and was both 
mirprieed and diticoni^erted, at his non-appearance. He 
heard of Dundee's irruption into the low country, and of 
his having been suffered to pass and repass unmolested 
through Athole, and thence concluded that the marquis had 
thrown off the mask, and that both his lordship and his 
people were alike enemies to the government. Being, 
therefore, seriously apprehensive for Ranisay's safety, he 
sent messenger after messenger to apprise him of hia 
danger, and with fresh instructions for his guidance, 
Such, however, waa the disturbed state of the country, and 
so hostile were the people of Athole, that his mesHengers 
also were intimidated, and returned with their letters un- 
opened, aud without having learned any tidings of Ramsay. 
The last messenger was intercepted by BaUechin, and de- 
tained three days prisoner in Blair castle. His letters were 
taken from him, and transmitted to Dundee, who was then 
mustering his forces in Ijochaber. 

The viscount thus apprised of Ramsay's advance, and of 
Mackay's probable junction with him, assemliled two thou- 
sand of his mountaineers, at the head of whom he descended 
from the hUle, leaving orders for one thousand more to 
follow, in the hope of cutting off either Ramsay or Mackay, 
or both. He entered the heights of Badenoch, eighteen 
English miles west of Ruthven castle, on the morning of the 
2"th May, the day after Ramsay should have reached the 
castle. Hence it appears that, if this officer had not been 
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delained in conEcqueiice of the false alarm of the Dutch 
herring busses, he mlglit have been at [nvemess before 
Dundee could have had notice of his approach; and that 
even, notwilbslanding his detention, if he had persevered in 
hit march, he might have reached Ruthven caslle on the 
26tb, the same evening that Dundee, as it afterwards 
appeared, had quitted Badenoch. On the evening of the 
27th, the General received the letters from Barasay, already 
mentioned, and so prompt were his measures, that, by uz of 
the clock next morning, Sunday 28th, he was on his march 
to meet him at Ruthven castle, with six hundred and forty 
horae and foot, including two hundred of Lord Reay'a and 
Balnagown'a men. Half way to Uuthven caslle, he waa 
met by a messenger from the commandant, with a letter to 
infami him of Ramsay's return, and of Dundee's entrance 
that morning into the heights of Badenoch. 

Military history seldom exhibits a silu».tion more per- 
plexing than that in which the General now found biraself. 
If, turning his back on Inverness, he had abandoned that 
town to its fate, it would soon liave fallen into the bands of 
the enemy, who would have been joined by the Fraiiers, the 
Mackenziea, and other contiguous clans, all well affected to 
his cause. If, on the other hand, he had returned to 
InvemesB, that important post would indeed have been 
saved, but the southern counties ivould, in every direction, 
have been laid open to Dundee, who would thus have been 
enabled to cut off all communication with the government. 
Thia appeared to the General an evil of such magnitude, 
that he resolved to run all risks to prevent it. Instead, 
therefore, of proceeding as he intended towards Badenoch, 
turning to the left, he marched down Stratiispey, and, in 
order to get the start of Dundee, in case he should beod his 
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Steps that way, continued his course for twenty-four hours 
without a halt. For guides and provisions, he trusted to 
his inestimable friend the Laird of Grant, whom he had 
already apprised of the probability of such a visit, either 
from Ramsay, or from himself. 

Having advanced so far a-head of Dundee as to be out 
of all danger of being intercepted by him, Mackay slackened 
his pace and moved slowly on, anxiously looking out for the 
reinforcements he had ordered to join him from the south. 
The first that appeared were the two troops of Sir Thomas 
Livingstone's dragoons, left at Dundee under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Livingstone; but these, instead of augmenting his 
strength, increased his weakness, and proved a source of 
much additional perplexity. 

The second day after the junction of the dragoons, two 
deserters came in from Dundee's camp, and requested a 
private audience of the General. This being granted, and 
all present except Sir Thomas Livingstone ordered to with- 
draw, they informed him there were traitors in his camp, 
who carried on a secret correspondence with the enemy; 
and, being desired to name them, without hesitation men- 
tioned Lieutenant-Colonel Livingstone, Captains Murray, 
Critchton, Livingstone, and some others. This was as- 
tounding intelligence to the General; but he was not 
altogether unprepared for it, having already begun to en- 
tertain some doubts of the fidelity of these officers. Affect- 
ing, however, to be incredulous, he told the deserters he 
believed they were spies, sent by Lord Dundee to deceive 
him ; and that, if his suspicions proved well founded, they 
should assuredly suffer the punishment of spies; but, if 
otherwise, they should be suitably rewarded. They replied, 
by ,^ repeating their former assertion, adding, that they had 



been In private conununication nnth the Lairds of Blair and 
Pollock, priBonera in Dundee's camp, who specially charged 
them to warn the General of his danger, in case that, trust- 
ing to the Udelity of these men, he should engage the enemy. 
Having ordered them into confiaement until the truth or 
falsehood of their statements could be ascertained, he held 
a conference with Sir Thomas Livingstone and Major 
Mackay, the only officers of the regiment on whose fidelity 
he could rely; and the result was hy no means calculated 
to aUa^ his apprehensions. In his own mind he had no 
doubt of the guilt of the accused officers; but, as the evi- 
dence might not prove sufficient to insure conviction before 
a court-martial, and as, moreover, he doubted the prudence 
of arresting them in the present weak state of his force, 
be resolved to defer that critical step till he received hit 
expected reinforcements. 

Dundee found, on entering Badenoch, that he bad 
missed his prey ; Ramsay and Mackay ha^'ing moved 
away in different directions. He determined, however, to 
pursue the latter, hoping lo overwhelm him by superior 
numbers, Buthven castle lay in his way; and, being 
garrisoned by a young officer. Captain Forbes, with only 
Kixty men of Grant's regiment, in want of provisions, 
Dundee took it after a slight reulstance, and ordered it 
to he burnt, Forbes baring stipulated for the Uberty 
of himself and his men, was proceeding lo the General's 
camp, when he was met by two troopers, who challenged 
ium with qui vive? and being answered cire le roi Guii- 
laume, they repUed that they were sent by General Mackay 
to get mtelligence of Lord Dundee. Forbes pointed out 
the situation of Dundee's camp, and cautioned them against 
falhng mto the hands of his stragglers, who were at no 
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great distance ; but they, notwithstanding his caution, pur- 
sued their course. The circumstance appearing strange to 
Forbes, he mentioned it, while at dinner, to the General, 
who immediately concluded these must be some of the 
traitors alluded to by the deserters. This, on inquiry, 
proved to be the fact. 

The two camps being now within a few miles of each 
other, the General watched the motions of the enemy with 
double care, availing himself, for this purpose, of the ex- 
traordinary means which Grant's friendship and zeal for 
the service placed at his disposal. Every two hours, 
trusty messengers were despatched to bring him intelli- 
gence, some of whom came in this evening with the report 
that Dundee was in motion towards him. The General, 
immediately calling the commanding officers, ordered them 
to get their respective regiments under arms, and prepare 
to resume their march. It could not be disguised that 
this would be to retreat before the enemy; but the safety 
of the army rendered it necessary; for, to risk an action 
with such a disparity of numbers, the maxims of war 
and the ordinary rules of prudence would alike condemn. 
To the Laird of Grant he expressed his deep regret that 
circumstances compelled him to leave his country exposed 
to the ravages of the enemy, but added, that he hoped to 
return in a very few days with reinforcements, and, in 
the meantime, recommended him to give orders to his 
people to remove their cattle and every article of food to 
the low country. The patriotic and noble minded chief, 
with a spirit worthy of his high station, replied, "that, 
though all his interest should be lost thereby, he would not 
wish the General to make a single step to the prejudice of 
their majesties' service." 

E 
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As the General did not yet judge it prudent to make 
fcnoKii hJH euspicion of the treachery of the dragoo 
and as he had liitherto cauned them ti) march in front 
and rear of the tine, he would not revoke that order, but 
made Buch a dispoBition of the whole as placed the hu 
peeted officers constantly under the eyes of officerB i 
whose fidelity he could rely. 'ITiat the enemy might q 
discover the direction he took, the Genera) delayed hia 
inarch tiD night. He had three ways, by either of which 
he could retire to avoid an engagement; — one towards 
InverneBg; another through Strathdon, which waa nes 
bf twelve miles, to join hie succours, than the third, namely 
that by Glenlivet ; " by which," says the General,' " 
Dundee had understood the country and his trade, 
have informed himself exactly thereof, he might have 
gained betwiit our (the General's) party and the regi- 
ments which we expected from the south," and put the 
General to a bard pull; who, though he perceived the 
feasibility of such an accident, durst not resolve to march 
through an enemy's country — all papists, with an enemy 
four times his number in his rear. He began his march 
in the dusk of the evening, " and so," to use hie c 
words, " committing all to the providence of God (agdnat 
whom there is no wisdom, nor understanding, nor co 
■el, can succeed), he took his way doivn the river, with 
hungry horse and men, though resolute, particularly Col- 
chester's horBe, and the two hundred fusileers, upon 
whom he relied most; and, marcliiiig by the house of 
Grant of Bahndalloch, who was himself with Dundee, 
made no halt till he came to Balveny, where he was forced 
to settle himiielf till he should get some bread for hie 
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men and oats for his horse. There, having met with 
Sir George Gordon of Edinglassie, with the country foot, 
he furnished him with men to send out for intelligence ; of 
whom he despatched some by the way he came, and others 
by the way by which he apprehended that Dundee would 
labour to cut him off from his succours. They came in 
next morning with news that Dundee had not left Strath- 
spey as yet : whereat the General, being very well satisfied, 
sent, nevertheless, presently again others out the same way ; 
and ordered a party of twelve dragoons to be sent out by 
the way he had marched off, being in the greatest impatience 
to have in some provisions and oats; which came at last 
about five of the clock at night. The General seeing 
none of those he had sent in the morning return, not- 
withstanding both officers and soldiers grumbled, he would 
not stay till they had given their horse com and the 
soldiers got some bread baked. He marched the party 
off in the same order he had done the day before." 

After some further details, the General goes on to 
say, "that he continued his march till he had passed the 
river of Bogie, where he was necessitated to come to a 
halt, at four of the clock next morning — neither horse 
nor foot being able to march farther, and where he caused 
distribute the oats and oatmeal which he had got up in 
his former camp, — and let the horse feed upon a spot of 
com in the men's hands."* Here he learned that his 
reinforcements would join him in the course of the day, 
and, therefore, after two hours' rest, proceeding three miles 
farther to meet them, he took post at the foot of the Suy 
hill, where he expected his succours, and had a view, 

♦ Memoirs, p. 34. 
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folly two miles in erery direction by which the enemy 
could approach. 

All this time, as it afterwards appeared, Dundee was 
ignorant that Mackay expected reinforcements — a circum- 
stance which seems strange, considoing his high military 
character, and that his march lay through the country ci 
the Gordons, and other clans attached to King James 
and the popish interest : " but," as the General obaerrea, 
" God, who overrules aU the actions of his creatures, pre- 
served singularly that small handful of men, beyond all 
expectation, considering the strength of the enemy, and 
that, of six hundred men, two hundred (in which consisted 
our greatest ad\-antage, were they trusty to the service) 
^-ere to be considered as enemies. For, in the first place;, 
had Dundee accepted of it, the General had engaged in 
action with him, in all appearance, the first day he came 
near, having then opinion of the dragoons that they would 
fight as haply he had done, had Dundee attacked him at 
Culnakill, before the spies discovered the jdot of the 
dragoons to him. In this case, he had certainly, without 
a miracle, been beat, which would be naturally of sad 
consequence to the government. Whereby we should 
also learn to be modest when it pleaseth God to bless the 
service in our hands, which the most experienced and 
dear-sighted in their profession will have reason to do, 
if they examine themselves impartially, either as to their 
judgment, diligence, and resolution, wherein they shall 
find enough to humble them in themselves, and move 
them to give the glory to God."* 

The General having arrived at the foot of Suy hiH, 
judging himself out of aU danger from Dundee, let his 

* Memoirs, p. 36. 
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men repose; and, their stock of provisions being nearly 
exhausted, sent to request a supply from a house in the 
neighbourhood, belonging to Lord Forbes. That noble- 
man, who was well affected to the cause, and whose eldest 
son, the Master of Forbes, had joined him with fifty horse 
the preceding day, gave immediate orders for complying 
with the request; but, before the requisite quantity could 
be prepared, circumstances induced the General to recom- 
mence his march. The regiments anxiously expected at 
length arrived — Barclay's dragoons at twelve, and Leslie's 
foot at six of the clock the same day. Thus reinforced, 
the General immediately resolved to face about and meet 
his enemy; and, the better to conceal his design, delayed 
his march till the hour of ten in the evening. 

He now proposed to attack the enemy in his turn ; and 
would in all probability have succeeded, had not his trai- 
torous officers despatched two dragoons to give Dundee 
warning; and these men being found concealed in the 
woods near the house of Edinglassie, led to further dis- 
coveries, which ended in completely establishing the guilt 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Livingstone and the other suspected 
officers. The General, upon this, ordered them to be 
arrested, and took the earliest opportunity of sending them 
prisoners to Edinburgh, to be dealt with according to 
the pleasure 'of the government, by which means he was 
relieved from much disquietude and danger.* The Master 

* The traitors afterwards confessed their guilt, but how they were 
ultimately disposed of cannot be ascertained. A story told by one of 
them ("Memoirs of Captain Creichton," p. 68), whether true or false, 
may here be mentioned as indicating the opinion entertained even by 
his friends, of the savage nature of Dundee. It being reported that some 
one or more of these criminals were to be executed, Dundee is said to 
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of Forbes, Kdinglassie, and Major Mackay, are mentioned 
by him as having been mainly instrumental in the final 
detention of the plot. 

The tables were now turned on the Jacob ite general; 
for, on the day after that on which the event just men- 
tioned took place, Mackay advanced to Balveny, and the 
following day to Culnakill, from whence he had retreated 
Ave days before. Here, having got notice that a body 
of the enemy, in number about five hundred, had asae 
bled on the opposite Bide of the Spey, he ordered Sir 
niomas Livingetone with a party, consisting of his own 
and Barclay's dragoons, to attack them. ITiis service Sir 
Thomas, assisted by Colonel Hauly and Major Mackay, 
promptly performed ; killing nearly one hundred, and would 
have cut ofT the whole, but for a uiistake of his adjutant, 
in prematurely giving llie alarm. Livingstone's dragooiu 
behaved with the greatest gallantry on this occasion, a 
if deairoua to wipe off the disgrace they had incurred i 
the late afRur. 

Colonel Ramsay haWng, as has been slated, returned 
to Perth, wrote to the council, assigning his reasons 
that step, and requesting fresh instructions. In reply, he 
was directed lo make another attempt to join the ct 
mander-in-cliief; and to enable him lo do so, one hundred 
of Barclay's dragoons, with two hundred of Ijcven's newly 
raised regiment (the twenty- fifth), and one hundred of 
Haatings' (the thirteenth foot), were ordered to put them- 
selves under his command; and with this force, in addition 
to his original detachment of six hundred men, he made 

have wriuen to tbo council, Ibnt if a hnir n( Ihdr heads were [ouc 
hs would DUI tbc Uirds oF Blair aiid PoUock, joinl b; jtuuL, sad «end 
Ihdi ]]mi» In hampiin to the coubibI. 
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his way without difficulty through Athole and Badenoch 
to Inverness. On this, as on a former occasion, the 
council committed an error, in issuing orders to Ramsay 
without communication with the General ; not perhaps from 
intentional disrespect, hut from a want of attention to 
that combination and unity of design so essential to the 
success of military enterprise, and yet so often lost sight 
of by civil authorities when they interfere with military 
commanders. 

The General remarks,* that if he had been apprised in 
due time of this march, he might have sent Ramsay such 
additional instructions as would have made it difficult for 
Dundee to disembarrass himself of both, and would have 
caused a diversion in favour of the General, then struggling 
with so many difficulties in Strathspey. Now, however, 
it affi)rded him great satisfaction to have such an addition 
to his strength, as it would enable him to act with greater 
vigour and effect against the enemy. He accordingly never 
quitted the pursuit of Dundee, till he had chased him 
from the low country, and compelled him to take refuge 
in the wilds of Lochaber. 

Ruthven castle, as mentioned in its place, having been 
burnt by order of Dundee, the General now caused it to be 
repaired, judging that, from its position, almost in the heart 
of Badenoch, it was particularly well adapted for a garrison. 
He gave the command to a cousin of his own. Captain Hugh 
Mackay, an active and intelligent young man, who had 
proved useful to him during his late marches. From Ruth 
ven he proceeded to Inverness, where he found all quiet ; 
the neighbouring disaffected clans having been so overawed 
by the presence of the Sutherland and Ross men, stationed 

* Memoirs, p. 39. 
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there to Bupport the well-aifecled InhabitantR, that nothing; 
was attempted against the peace of the town. 

Some of the chiefs made general and vagae profeaaions 
of goodwill to the service of their majeBties, but none 
eame forward with a apecifie declaration of their allegi- 
aDce. Lord Lovat, following the sellish and ambiguoua 
policy of his father-in-law, the Marquis of Alhole, kept 
aloof, and his people refused to join without positive 
orders from their chief. The Earl of Seaforth acted a 
similar part. Viscoiiot Tarbal boaated to the General, 
both in London and Edinburgh, of hi a great influence 
with hia countrymen, thoae especially of the clan Mac- 
kenzie, assuring him, " 'that though Seafurth should come 
to his own country, and among bis friends, he (Tarbat) 
would overturn in eight days more than the Earl could 
advance in six weeks ;' yet he proved as backward as 
Seafortb or any other of the clan. And thougli Red- 
castle, Coul, and others of the name of Mackenzie came, 
they fell not on final methods, but protested a great deal 
of affection for the cause."' To be a check on their 
proceedings, the General placed a garrison of one hundred 
Mackays in Brahan castle, the seat of the Earl of Seaforth, 
and an equal number of Rosses in Caatleleod, the mansion 
of Viacoont Tarbat, both places of strength, and advan- 
lageously situated for watching the motions of the dis- 
afiected. 

The General remained at Inverness a fortnight, during 
which he bestowed much consideration on the state of the 
Highlands. He perceived the impossibibty of subduing 
them by the ordinary methods, in conaequence of the 
bogs and morasses, the rugged mountains and rapid rivers. 
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by which the country was intersected. It therefore oc- 
curred to him that the most effectual, if not the only, way 
to accomplish the desired object, was to imitate the example 
of Cromwell, and erect a fort at some central point, to over- 
awe the mountaineers and prevent their incursions into the 
low country, holding out to them inducements to remain 
at home, and guaranteeing, on condition of their doing so, 
the security of their possessions. Inverlochy appearing to 
him the situation best adapted for this purpose, he drew 
up a detailed plan for the erection of a fortress there. He 
transmitted it to the Duke of Hamilton, the king's com- 
missioner to parliament, requesting his grace to lay it 
before the council, that, if approved, immediate measures 
might be taken to carry it into execution so soon as he 
should return to Edinburgh. 

The regiments of Lord Strathnaver and the Laird of 
Grant were by this time nearly complete in point of num- 
bers; but, being undisciplined, and without clothing or 
arms, the General could not rely on them alone for the 
security of the northern shires. All beyond the Spey, 
with the exception of the districts belonging to the Lords 
Sutherland and Reay, and to the Lairds of Grant and 
Balnagown, were either wholly disaffected or lukewarm 
in their attachment to the present government. He there- 
fore deemed it prudent to leave a strong force at Inverness, 
under the command of Sir Thomas Livingstone,* with 
authority to draw whatever succours he might require from 
Sutherland and the well-affected part of Ross- shire. 

* The troops left at Inverness were Sir T. Livingstone's dragoons, 
Sir J. Leslie's foot, with three hundred of Hastings' and Leven's, and 
the two companies, one hundred men each, of Lord Heay's and Balna- 
gown's Highlanders. 
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Having now the gatisfadion to see the norlli in a state 
of comparative security, and hia speeiiy return to the me- 
tropolis being urged by the Duke of HamUlon and the 
council, he proceeded towards Edinburgh from Invemesa 
on the 20th of June, with the six hundred Dutch foot. 
and some horse and dragooua. 

The Earl of Mar having declared hia adhesion to the 
new government, the General, in virtue of his authority 
as commander-in-chief, some time before hia departure 
from Edinburgh, directed that nobleman^as he had already 
directed the Marquis of Athole and Laird of Grant — to take 
measures for guarding the paHsea of bis country afi^ainat 
Dundee. The earl dying soon after, and hia son behig 
a minor, the admin iatration of hia affairs fe)t into the 
hands of persona who encouraged his people in their op- 
position to the new government, Aa Braemar house, the 
family seat, was situated far back, and might be said to 
cover the shire of Aberdeen, the General considered that 
it would he a fit station for a garrison, and aent a detach- 
ment, consisting of one hundred borae and dragoona, and 
sixty foot, with a stock of provisions, to take possession 
of it. He gave the commanding officer written orders, so 
to regulate hia march aa to arrive at the house about mid- 
night, leaiing the foot to follow ; and, after posting twenty 
dragoons there, to proceed directly three milea further on, 
to Inverey house, in n-bich a number of Dundee's officers 
were said to be hospitably entertained by FarqnharsoD, 
laird of that place. 

Thia enterprise, so judiciously planned, was frustrated 
by disobedience of orders, followed by egregious blundering 
and mismanagement, on the part of those intrusted with 
They arrived in good time at the point of 
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destination, but, instead of proceeding, according to their 
instructions, immediately to Inverey, they lingered at Brae- 
mar house to refresh their horses ; and thus^ before reaching 
their ultimate point, were surprised by day-light, and missed 
their prey. Inverey and his guests having escaped in their 
shirts to a neighbouring wood, the assailants returned to 
the house of Braemar, where they most unaccountably laid 
themselves down quietly to sleep about the doors — ^leaving 
their horses to graze in the fields. While they were thus 
indulging in repose, Inverey, not finding himself pursued, 
and knowing the locahties, watched his opportunity, as- 
cended some rocks behind the house, remarkable for rever- 
berating sounds, and fired off a few musket shots, which, 
re-echoing from rock to rock, roused the men from their 
slumbers, and frightened their horses. Retreating in con- 
fusion towards the foot, they speedily disappeared; and 
Inverey, that he might not be again annoyed by a hostile 
garrison in his neighbourhood, set fire to Braemar house, 
and reduced it to ashes. 

The Genera], meanwhile, was proceeding towards the 
south with the main body of the detachment, and had got 
some miles in advance, when he was overtaken by an 
express, with tidings of the disgraceful proceedings just 
related. Military men can best estimate the disappointment 
and mortification they excited in his breast. On public and 
private grounds, he felt the most intense anxiety to reach 
the metropohs without delay. The council urged his return 
— the Inverlochy project required immediate attention — he 
had but a day's bread for his detachment — and he himself 
was so exhausted with fatigue of body and anxiety of mind 
that it was with difficulty he could keep his seat on horse- 
back. It is at such moments that the influence of religion 
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on the character is most clearly manifested ; and 
Mackay's religion was not of the inoperative kind; it pe 
vaded the whole man, subdued a temper naturally war 
and impetuous, and keptbia passions under due restraint. 

Without betraying any symptoms of irrilation, he mad^ 
a halt, and turned aside to redress this little disorder, 
he terms it, foreseeing that the enemy would magnify it: 
into an affair of great importance. The person chiefly 
blame ivas the senior officer of the detachment, who wU 
an Knglish captain of dragoons, end a stranger; the 
in command was that escellent youth, the Master of Forbea, 
who had so often signalized hia zeal for the sen 
The General, therefore, judged this not a fit season 
esamine too minutely the causes of the failure, and 
solved to pass it over in silence for the present, 
commenced his retrograde marcii in the nfternoon, c 
tinued it ail night, and at ten next morning joined the 
sijcty foot he had destined for the garrison of Braei 
house, together with the horse and dragoons; and as 
act of severe, but just and necessary retaUation, burnt th« 
house of Inverey. He then descended Dee side to Aber- 
geldie, and placed a garrison there of seventy-two menj 
" which small number," he observes, " kept a thousand 
from doing any considerable prejudice to the government. 
The General arrived at Edinburgh about the 1st ( 
July, and found tliat the castle bad, un the 13th of tlui 
preceding month, been surrendered by the Duke of Gor- 
don to Major-General Sir John Lanier. Previously to 
the departure of the commander-in-chief for the north, 
the convention had come to the bold and decisive vote 
of forfeiture against King James, and settled the crown, 
on William and Mary; whose authority was henceforth 
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universally acknowledged in the southern half of the 
kingdom. In the north, it met with opposition, which, 
however^ hy the Messing of God on the honest and inde- 
fatigable exertions of Mackay, was so far overcome in the 
north-eastern shires, that no further open resistance was to 
be apprehended in that quarter. 

The convention was now turned into a parliament, 
which ratified its own proceedings in its character of con- 
vention, and nothing seemed wanting to complete the 
establishment of the new sovereigns but the expulsion of 
Dundee from the north-west Highlands ; to the accomplish- 
ment of which object the General directed all the energies 
of his mind. The demon of discord broke out in the 
parliament, even among friends to the revolution; and 
in the council there were found traitors, who revealed to 
the enemy its most secret deliberations. Hence the hands 
of government were paralyzed, and tardiness, indecision, 
and imbecility, characterized its measures. The Inverlochy 
project, which the General commimicated from Inverness 
to the Duke of Hamilton and the council, seemed to meet 
with their approbation, and yet the necessary preparations 
for carrying it into execution, which he expected to find 
completed on his return to the metropolis, were scarcely 
begun. Instead, therefore, of immediately commencing 
his march towards the Highlands, as he proposed, he 
was detained, for want of the requisite equipments, a pri- 
soner, as it were, during three weeks, in Edinburgh; 
while, in the meantime, he had the mortification to learn 
that Dundee expected shortly to be joined by ^ve himdred 
auxiliaries from Ireland^ and would in all probability soon 
invade the low country. 
Under these circumstances, the General judged it pru- 
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dent lo abandon all thoughlG of Inrerlochj' for that season, 
and limit bis views to watcbing the motions of Dundee 
and cbecking bis further progress towards the south, in 
the hope of being able to accomplish his ulterior objects 
the follotving year. It bad been evident for some time 
that the Marquis of Athole had falsified his eagagenients 
to the General, and that BaUechin, his chamberlain, in 
stiil retdning fordble possession of Blair castle (the key 
of the Highlands) acted either by positive orders from 
his lord, or nith hie connivance. On this account, the 
General's first object was to endeavour to wrest that for- 
tress out of the hands of Ballechin, and place a garrison 
there, as a barrier against Dundee. 

Having about this time learned from Lord Murray 
thai Ballechin bad supplanted him in all influence and 
authority over his father's vassals, and even refused him 
access to his father's house, the General earnestly re- 
commended to his lordship to proceed to Blair without 
delay, and make one \igoroua eflbrt more to dislodge 
Ballechin, or at all events to prevent the people of Athole 
from openly declaring for Dundee ; assuring him that be 
should himself hioon follow with his whole force. Murray 
accordingly repaired to Athole, but found Ballechin im- 
moveably established in the castle, and therefore, to pre- 
vent its being furnished with supplies, blockaded it with 
two or three himdrcd men, whom be gained over to his 
side. I'be expulsion of Ballechin appeared to the General 
an object of such importance, that he would have luuler- 
taken it in person, bad he not reason to fear that bis ab- 
sence from the council-board, at the so critical a juncture, 
might risk the failure of bis whole design. He therefotc 
resolved not to stir from Edinburgh, till he should obtaia 
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from the council a supply of stores and provisions sufficient 
at least for the commencement of his expedition. 

At length he succeeded, by dint of perseverance and 
personal exertion, and forwarded the supplies thus ob- 
tained to Perth, which he fixed on as the place of general 
rendezvous. There, also, he ordered the largest force that 
could be spared from other duties to assemble, and followed 
it himself, by the way of Stirling, on the 22d of July, 
to visit the castle, which he had not yet seen, and inspect 
the troops quartered in the neighbourhood. From Stirling 
he wrote, under date of the 24th July, to Lord Melville, 
secretary of state for Scotland, resident in London, in these 
terms : — " I am thus far towards the Highlands ; it is not 
an easy commission the King has given me — to keep a 
kingdom peaceable, when there is so much division even 
betwixt such as love the present government, that it hin- 
ders the necessary expedition of those things which, in my 
judgment, press most. I am afraid to be straitened for 
provisions in this expedition ; therefore, if I cannot effectuate 
what I project, with God's assistance (upon whose pro- 
vidence I rest more than any direction or conduct of mine)*, 
it shall not be my fault ; for I am determined, God willing, 
not to spare my pains nor my life (which is all I have to 
venture) for the advancement of so just a cause." 

He found at Stirling two troops of horse and four of 
dragoons, which he ordered to follow him to Perth with 
all possible speed. Arriving at the latter town on the 
evening of the 24th, he devoted the following day to re- 
viewing the troops stationed in that vicinity, and destined 
for his expedition. 

It is worthy of remark, that the historians of this 
eventful period, from Balcarras down even to our own 
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times^ are for the most part either avowed Jacobites, or, 
to say the least, so tinctured with Jacobite principles or 
prejudices, as unconsciously, perhaps, to give a colouring 
to their narratives injurious to the mihtary character d 
General Mackay. This remark is particularly applicable 
to their exaggerated statements of his numbers in the 
memorable battle of Killiecrankie, of which we are now 
to attempt a description. 

By some writers his numbers are stated at six thousand, 
and by none under four thousand men. The most au- 
thentic, indeed the only authentic statement we have of 
the amount of his force, is derived from the General him- 
self, whose correctness will not be questioned. He says 
expressly* that he took with him "six battalions of foot, 
making at the most three thousand men, with four troops 
of horse and as many of dragoons, new levies for that ex- 
pedition." f He afterwards specifies the battalions of 

* Memoirs, p. 40. 

+ It is impossible not to feel some surprise that, with this authentic 
narrative before him, and without producing any evidence to invalidate 
it, so respectable a writer as the late gallant and philanthropic Major- 
General Stewart of Garth, should reckon Mackay's force at nine bat- 
talions of infantry, and two regiments of horse. See " Sketches," 
vol. i., p. 67. In the former he includes the Scottish fusileers (now the 
2 1st) and Sir James Leslie's (the 15th.) General Mackay mentions 
two hundred fusileers, picked men from the Dutch Brigade, whom he 
placed on a rising ground, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lauder, and these General Stewart inadvertently takes for the Scottish 
fusilcer regiment, which is never mentioned from one end of Mackay's 
Memoirs to the other, and which consequently could not ha\-e been in 
this action. Sir James Leslie's (the 15th), he expressly says (Memoirs, 
p. 10), were left with Sir Thomas Livingstone at Inverness. The two 
RKOIMKNT8 of horsc mentioned by General Stewart, it is evident from 
what has already been stated, were no other than Annandale's and 
Helhavcn'M trcmips, not regiments of horse. 
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foot and troops of horse he had with hun,* viz., his own, 
Balfour's, and Ramsay's regiment, all Dutch foot; Hastings' 
(the 13th), an Enghsh regiment; Leven'sf (the 25th) 
and Kenmore's, hoth newly raised and incomplete. The 
troops of horse were Annandale's and Belhaven's ; the 
other two, with the four troops of dragoons ordered to 
follow from Stirhng, did not overtake him. The two 
Scottish regiments of foot, as well as the horse, were not 
only new levies, hut were also commanded hy noblemen 
and gentlemen wholly destitute of military experience, and 
selected for their respective commands solely on account 
of their power of raising men. Little more, therefore, 
than one half of the whole number could with any pro- 
priety be said to be disciplined, though by these writers 
they are all represented as veteran troops. 

The accounts the General received at Perth of Dundee's 
growing numbers, filled him with perplexity, which was 
increased by the non-arrival of the six troops ordered to 
follow him from Stirling. He now experienced a renewal 
of those difficulties by which he had been so much ha- 
rassed a few weeks before on his northern campaign, and 
saw himself reduced to a dilemma which left him but a 
choice of evils. A due proportion of cavalry he deemed 
essential to the success of his enterprise; and in this force 
he was weak, having with him only two troops of horse, 
and these raw and inefficient. On the one hand, there- 
fore, if he marched on directly without waiting for his 
reinforcements, he must expect to be greatly outnumbered 
in horse by the enemy. If, on the other, he waited for 

* Page 47. 

-f Of Leven's and Hastings' he left three hundred at Inverness. 
Memoirs, p. 40. 
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the junction of the six iroopa from Stirling, Dundee would 
enter, without opiwsitioii, the country of Atliole, where 
he would apeedily be joined hy reinforcements, both of 
horse and foot, from Angus and Meams and ail the dis- 
affected districts in the south. To obtiate such tremendous 
cvIIk, he judged it to he his paramount duty to risk a great 
deal, and therefore resolved to proceed towards Athoie 
without delay. Hia cause was that of religion, of Uherty, 
and of hia oppressed country, in behalf of which he doubted 
not the providence of Grni would uhimately interpose. 

Next day, Friday the 26th July, the Genera! marched 
B-ith hia whole force to Dunkeld, and rested there for the 
night, after sending back strict orders to Pertli that the 
six troops from Stirling should follow him with increased 
speed. At midnight, he received an eipress from Lord 
Murray, communicating intelligence of the arrival of part 
of Dundee's force at Blair that moriung, and of hie 
having himself, in consequence, been obliged to raise the 
blockade of the castle, and retreat towards the pass of 
Killiecraukie, at the upiier end of which he left some of 
his adherents to guard the pass and keep it clear. The 
General, though much pleased with this proof of Murray's 
zeal and attention to the seri-ice, had no confidence in hia 
guards, and therefore immediately detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lauder, with two hundred fusileers, picked men 
from the Dutch regiments, to strengthen, or replace them, 
according to circumstances. .\t day-break, on Saturday 
the 27th July, he resumed hi9 tU-fated march towards the 
pass, and a little below it met with Murray, who accounted 
for the small retinue with which be was attended, by stating 
that Ilia few adherents followed the rest of the country 
people to the hills with their cattle, according to the cusuim 
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of the country on the approach of hostile armies. With 
this explanation the General was satisfied, having never 
expected more from Murray than that he should prevent 
his people from openly joining the standard of Dundee. 
Some of the most zealous friends of government about 
Edinburgh doubted the fidelity of this young lord, sus- 
pecting him to be in league with his father; but the 
General, though at first he lent an ear to these suspicions, 
was now convinced of their being groundless, and lost no 
opportunity of doing justice to Murray's good faith. 

At ten o\;}ock in the morning Mackay reached the 
lower end of the pass; when, having come to a halt, he 
deiBpatched the lieutenant-colonel of Leven's regiment, with 
two hundred men, to reinforce Lauder, with orders to send 
back intelligence of the enemy's movements. After giving 
his men two hours for refreshment, and receiving a report 
from Lauder that the pass was clear, he recommenced his 
march at twelve, and entered the pass, his troops being 
disposed in the following order, viz. : Balfour's, Ramsay's, 
and Kenmore's battahons first; then Belhaven's troop of 
horse, followed by Leven's regiment, and the General's 
own, commanded by his brother, Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Mackay; next came the baggage-horses, about one thou- 
sand two hundred in number ; last of all, Annandale's troop 
of horse, commanded in his lordship's absence by a young 
lieutenant; and Hastings' foot, which had been left for 
the protection of the baggage, brought up the rear. The 
pass extended from two to three English miles in length 
along the east bank of the river Garry, and the road was 
extremely narrow, confined between a range of craggy 
precipices on one hand, and on the other the river tumbled 
down from rock to rock, on a level, for the most part. 



eoo«iderably lower than the road. A handful of men. 
provided n-itb a sufficiency of alones, and stationed at inter- 
vals on the Biimmits of these precipice*, might with ease 
impede the progress of an army. On Una account, some 
have wondered that a coratnander bo vigilant and active 
as Dundee Hbould have neglected thtii method of annoy- 
ing hie enemy. TVTiether he had it in hia power will 
hereafter come under consideration. 

The General, having met with no oppoaitioD in his pro- 
gress through the pass, and having seen hia rear fairly 
out of it, rode forward to examine the ground beyond 
it, and, if within reach, to view the position of the enemf. 
But, before proceeding further with the movements on 
ihe aide of Mackay, it will be proper that we retnm to 
Dundee, who, it will be remembered, when driven from 
the low country, betook himself for the third time to the 
wilda of Lochaber. There he had remained ever since, 
preparing for another descent, with an increased force, to 
the Lowlands, and anxiously looking for his promised suc- 
cours from Ireland. These at length arrived, to the nnmber 
of five hundred, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Cannon. He had taken the field in the previous caropedgn 
with only two thouaand Highlandera, but with the hope 
of. being followed by one thousand more. On the present 
occasion, after having eihausted all his powers of persua- 
sion on the Lochaber men, be could prevail on no more 
than the original number of two thousand to turn out 
in hia favour. Whatever might be said of the attachment 
of the Highland gentry to the cause of King James, 
Dundee could scarcely now disgiiiae from himself the fact, 
that the lower ranks of the Gael were influenced by the 
sordid motive of gain, and that if he found his poptdarity 
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somewhat abated, it was owing to his endeavours to restrain 
their plundering propensity. Be this as it may, he quitted 
the country, as has been stated, at the head of only two 
thousand Highlanders and five hundred Irish, all equally 
animated with the hope of rioting on the spoils of the 
Lowlanders. 

The Lairds of Blair and I^ollock — the two unfortunate 
gentlemen mentioned as having been carried about in an 
ungenerous triumph by Dundee during the whole of the 
last campaign — were still detained in custody. Both were 
men of high birth and connections, both were married, and 
had families at home; yet they were dragged about like 
felons, in this ignominious manner, for no other reason 
than that they served with fidelity a sovereign to whom 
they had sworn allegiance. Tired of entertaining them 
any longer, either as prisoners or guests, Dundee, before 
his final departure from Lochaber, sent them to Doward 
castle, in the island of Mull, where they were treated 
with such barbarity, that Blair died in consequence, 
a few weeks afterwards; Pollock did not recover his 
liberty until King William's government was finally esta- 
blished. 

In Badenoch, Dundee hoped to have been joined by 
the Laird of Clunie, chief of the Macphersons, and by 
some minor chiefs in that neighbourhood, who had been 
restrained, by their fear only, from declaring in his favour ; 
and he had also some hopes of assistance from the more 
powerful but distant clans of Fraser and Mackenzie. Such, 
however, was the effect of the garrisons planted at Inver- 
ness and Ruthven castle, and of the other judicious mea- 
sures adopted by Mackay before his departure from this 
country — that none of these clans, great or small, ventured. 
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] this period, to join Dundee, or give further trouble 
r to the government. After lingering for EOnie da^a to 
f purpose Id Badenoch, the viscount lost all patience, i 
proceeded on his march towards Blair castle. He arrived 
fliere with bis main body on the same morning (27th 
July), and from circumstances it is probable about the 
very hour that Mackay waa entering the pass of Killie- 
. crankie. His army consigted of the Irish Brigade, and of 
1 Macdunalda, Stewarts, Camerons, and Macleans, together 
I with stragglers from various other clans. The privates 
!, as already observed, men of predatory habits^ whom, 
I as they served without regular pay, it was not only diffi- 
cult, but perhaps even unreasonable, to restrmn from plun- 
dering for a subsistence; and who, without such licence, 
could not be kept together for any length of time. Of 
the officers, many were gentlemen of birth and education; 
some had seen service on the continent; a few even in 
the Scottish Brigade; and they were in general men of 
high military spirit, who joined Dundee from pure affec- 
tion to his cause, and from a mistaken principle of loyalty 
-to a prince whom, though he had violated llie fundamental 
laws and endeavoured to subvert the established religion 
and liberties of their country, they, nevertheless, cor 
dered their legitimate sovereign. 

Having learned, st Ulair, that Mackay had sent an : 
vanced party, under the command of lieutenant- Colonel 
teuder, to guard the entrance to the pass, Dundee i 
tached Sir Alexander Maclean, with four hundred men, 
oppose them : but, being afterwards informed that Mackay 
, had entered the pass with his whole force, he judged it 
wpedient to proceed thither himself, with his main body. 
fTnatead, however, of following the direct road from Blair 
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castle, he turned to the left at Glen Tilt, and making a 
detour round the hill behind Lude castle,' went on, gra- 
dually ascending, till he gained an elevated position near 
Urrard house, from whence he perceived Mackay preparing 
for battle on a piece of level ground below. Dundee, after 
surveying the enemy's lines, drew up his men in the fol- 
lowing order : — On the right, he placed Sir John Maclean 
with his regiment of two battalions ; on the left. Sir John 
Macdonald's regiment, commanded by his son, together 
with Sir George Berkley. The main body was composed 
of four battalions, being the clans of Lochiel, Glengarry, 
and Clanronald, respectively, with the Irish regiment, and 
a troop of horse commanded by Sir William Wallace. Be- 
sides these, Dundee had his own original body of horse, 
which, although recruited on his irruption from Lochaber 
into the low country, must by this time have been much 
reduced by hard service and want of forage. He had 
also a number of Highland gentlemen, 'well mounted and 
thoroughly acquainted with cavalry service. 

Mackay having, as already mentioned, cleared the pass, 
halted with the greater part of his force on a low field 
near the river, till the rest came up. He despatched 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lauder with the t^vo hundred fusileers 
to an eminence in front, to watch the motions of the 
enemy, while he himself examined the intermediate ground 
and chose the field of battle. Lauder reported that small 
parties of the enemy were advancing by the direct road 
from Blair, but that Dundee, with the main body, had 
taken a sweep round the hill, and might be expected 
shortly to appear on the heights to the right. This coin- 
ciding with his own observations, the General became 
apprehensive that," if he continued on the haugh or flat 
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below, the elevated position of the Highlanders mi^ht 
enable them to force hie men over the bank into the rivet, 
in the heat and confusion of battle. To prevent this. 
be removed hia men to a higher piece of ground, of tmf- 
licient extent to admit of their being ranged in order o! 
battle, and which, after due examination, he judji^ed "&ir 
enough to receive, though not to attack the enemy on it." 
He ordered eveiy battalion to form, by what he calls a 
" qaart de coaversiim" to tlie right, upon the graund on 
which they stood, and ascend the hill without changing 
their order of march. Having seen the five battalions 
advance up tlie hill before hia face, he ordered Brigadier 
Balfour's, an the leading battalion, to take post to the 
left, and the rest in the order already mentioned. He then 
made a short speech to his men, addreseing each battalion 
in terms suited to their respective composition and cha- 
racter, and earnestly recommended to all to stand firm in 
their ranks, assuring them that, if they did so, they should 
soon see the Highlanders turn their backs, but if, on the 
contrary, they suffered their line to be broken, they were i 
undone; and concluded ivith a few short and appropriate 
reUgiouB admonitions to all, The enemy, from their 
elevated position, having a full liew of the General as \ 
he moved along the Une, fired several running shots, which 
missed hini, but wounded many by bis side. In order 
to get a surer aim, they took possession of some houses 
on the brow of the hill, and in front of their left wing, 
which induced the General to direct his brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mackay, to detach a captain with some firelocks 
to dislodge them. The officer selected by the Xietenant' 
colonel for this service, was his nephew. Captain the Ho- 
nourable Robert Mackay, who accordingly executed it with 

L J 
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great promptitude and gallantry, killing or wounding some, 
and chasing the rest back to the main body. The General 
dreaded a night attack, and still more a night retreat, 
one-third of his men being young soldiers, who had never 
seen the face of an enemy in the field, and even the disci- 
plined portion being unaccustomed to the Highland mode of 
fighting. He therefore felt anxious to*bring on the action 
with the daylight, and hoped Captain Mackay's skirmish 
would have this efifect ; in which being disappointed, he tried 
various expedients to provoke the enemy to fight, but all 
in vain ; Dundee was not to be diverted from his purpose, 
which was evidently to spin out the time till near sunset. 
During two tedious hours of a bright summer evening, 
both armies stood still, looking at each other. It was not, 
therefore, without the most intense anxiety, that Mackay 
beheld the sun sinking towards the horizon; and just as 
this feeling was wound up to its highest pitch, about half 
an hour before sunset, he perceived the Highlanders moving 
slowly down the hill, barefooted, and stripped to their shirts. 
As they descended they quickened their pace, at the same 
time uttering a yell, 

*' So loud and dread, 
That ne'er were sounds so full of woe." 

Being drawn up in clans, with little attention to order 
or regidarity, their fire made but a slight impression 
on Mackay's men, who, marshalled in line, according to 
the strictest rules of discipline then practised, reserved 
their fire till within a few paces of the enemy, when they 
pfured it into his breast. By discharging in platoons, 
they were enabled to take a steady aim, and thus their 
fire told with dreadful eiSect on the thick and disorderly 
masses opposed to them. 

G 
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It of tlie engagement, and for so 
minutes after (for tbe whole latUd but a few minutea), the 
advantage was at least six to one on the aide of Mackayi 
but when the Highlanders, after discharging their pieces, 
threw them away, according to custom, and drew their 
broad'SWords, they took ample revenge. The moat ro- 
bust among them luing the two-handed aword, gave what 
further impetus a savage ferocity could add to the force of 
this deatmctive weapon. They were down upon Mackay's 
men before these had time, after a discbarge, to Ax their 
bayonets, which, at that period, were awkwardly attached 
to the musket. To remedy this defect, the General invented 
a method,* not materially diSereut from that still in uae, 
which saves time, and enables the soldier to fire with his 
bayonet tixed. 

Marvellous tales of the great muscular strength and 
personal prowess of the Uightandera, more resembling 
the fabulous exploits of the heroes and demigods of an- 
tiquity than the sober realities of history, have been 
handed down to us by the Jacobite writers of the period. 
IJmba lopped off, heada cleft in two, and bodies cut asun- 
der by a single stroke of the tremendous two-handed aword, 
are among the deeds recorded of this day. If we reject 
such exaggerations as utterly unworthy of credit, enough 
will still remain to establish the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of Highlanders in the Held of battle, as exemplified 
on this occasion. I'he novelty of their dress, or undress, 
their ferocious aspect, and the hideous yell with which 
they advanced, atruck Mackay'a troops with such a aud- 
1 the oldest soldier among them could 
a few minutes they fell into confusion. 



den panic, as < 
not withstand. 
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and gave way; and the line, according to the General's 
prediction, once broken, decided the fate of the] day. 

Owing to some unexplained caiise, the veteran Balfour's 
battalion did not fire a shot, and but one half of Ramsay's 
was engaged. The brunt of the action fell on the centre 
and right wing, more especially on Mackay's own batta- 
lion, against which a dead set seemed to have been made 
by the Macdonalds, some of whom had formerly served 
with them in Holland. On this occasion the Macdonalds 
formed the left wing of the enemy, and appear to have 
felt a high degree of excitement on finding themselves 
opposed to their ancient comrades, who, on their part, 
were not wanting in a corresponding emotion; and both, 
therefore, exerted themselves to the utmost. By the fire 
of Mackay's regiment, Dundee and several of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the name of Macdonald were killed, 
according to the accounts of their own party.* Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Mackay, deserted by his men, was cut down 
by the merciless broad-sword, while endeavouring to rally 
them, in which he was nobly seconded by his young 
nephew. Captain the Honourable Robert Mackay. Be- 
sides the lieutenant-colonel, two captains and five subal- 
terns of the Mackay regiment were killed, and two captains 
left wounded on the field. Balfour was also abandoned by 
his men, and slain. The lieutenant-colonel of Kenmore's, 
a captain of Ramsay's, and many other officers not named, 
shared the same fate. The centre division signalized its 
gallantry; and its youthful commander, the Earl of Leven, 
proved himself a worthy descendant of the veteran Leslie. 
Hastings, also, on the right wing, sustained the reputation 

• Memoirs, p. 265. 
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of the English lion, but all to no purpose — so far had 
the panic extended. 

The General obBerving the foot give way, ordered Bel- 
haven'c and Annandale's horse to advance, and take the 
enemy in flank, the one on the left, the other on the right. 
Belliaven promptly obeyed, but bad scarcely brought hia 
men to the front of the line, in order to wheel to the 
left flaok, when they also began to ^ve way, and turned 
about. Their example waa speedily followed by Ken- 
more's, and one half of Leven's battalion, as well as hy 
Annandale's troop on the right. The General, perceiving 
that the cavalry came to a stand, and fired in confusion, 
and that the foot were falling away from him, spurred 
hi» charger into the thickest ranks of the enemy, hoping 
the cavalry would be piqued to follow his example. All 
was without effect — he was aupjiorted only by one of 
bis sert-ants," whose horse was shot under hijn in advanc- 
ing. Wherever he came, though alone, the enemy made 
way before him ; on which he remarks, " that, if he had 
but fifty resolute horse such as Colchester's with him, he 
had certainly, by all human appearance, recovered the day.f 

Lieutenant- Colonel Lauder, who had been posted with 
two hundred men, the flower of the army, advantageously 
on a riEing ground in front, proved aa uaelesa as the rest; 
whether through hia own fault, or that of hia men, does 
not appear; for the General could not scrutinize too 
minutely the failures of the day, as they were unfortu- 
nately too many in number. " Resolution and presence 
of mind in battle," he obseri'eSjt " being cert^unly a s 
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gular mercy of God, he denieth and giveth it when and 
to whom he will ; for there are Beasons and occasions 
tliiit the moBt firm and stout-hearted do quake and shake 
for fear, As Solomon aaith, ' The wicked flee when none 
pursueth, but the righteous is bold as a hou;' and though 
all «ncere Cliristiana be not resolute, it is because it is 
not their vocation; for I dare be bold to atfinn, that no 
truly sincere Christian, trusting in God for strength and 
support, going about his lawful calling, shall be forsaken 
of him, whether military, civil, or ecclesiastic : not that 
sure victory shall always attend good men, or that they 
nhaU always escape with their lives ; for experience doth 
teach the contrary; but that God, upon whom they cast 
their burdens and care, shall so care for them, that they 
shall be preserved from shame and confusion; and that 
they have His promises (by whom are the issues against 
death, and innumerable means inconceivable to us — to 
redress the disorders of our afiairs) to support their hope 
and mind in the greatest difficulties." And the General 
confessed that, immediately upon this defeat, and as he 
was marching off the field, " be could not cast his thoughti 
upon any present means to redress his breach, but re- 
commended earnestly unto God to direct bis judgment 
and mind to fall upon such methods as the success should 
manifest him to be the chief author thereof." 

Such were the reflections of this pious soldier, on an 
occasion which put his christian temper and patience to 
a severe teat. After a thirty years' course of training 
in the theory and practice of the art of war, under the 
most eminent masters, he had been selected for this com- 
mand ; and, after encountering four months of the most 
vexatious opposition from some of his countrymen — op- 





poBition, which tie at length «o far eubdued aa to have 
victory within hia graep^he unexpectedly saw all his ad- 
vantages anatched from him through the cowardice of hia 
men, and the miijconduct, or want of firmnsBs, of aome 
of his offieera, on whom he most relied. Instead, however, 
of giving way to censure or complaint, he endeavours lo 
palliate or frame excuaea for those officers, whom he sdll 
valued for their former good conduct. 

Having passed unhurt through the crowd of High- 
landers by whom he was surroanded, the Genera] turned 
about to see how matters stood behind him, and was not 
a little surprised to find hia left wing had wholly disap- 
peared, and, as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, had 
gone down the hill, mixed pell-mell with the Higbkndera, 
who, yielding to their plundering propensity, forthwith made 
for the baggage at the river side, Thia, in the sequel, 
facilitated the escape of the fiigitives. At this sad spec- 
tacle, il may easily be concdved how much he was mortified, 
and ashamed of the cowardice of his troops. It appeared 
to him at first as if he been left alone on the field; but, 
looking farther to the right, he espied a small party of 
red coats, which proved to be the Earl of Leven, with 
some of his officers and men, mixed with a few belonging 
to other regiments. After complimenting hia lordahip 
and hia officers on their steadiness, he recommended to 
them to get their men as soon as possible into condition 
to receive the enemy, whom he expected every moment. 
Meantime, he galloped farther to the right, towards a part 
of Hastings' regiment, with which their colonel was re- 
turning to their first ground, having quitted it, as he 
affirmed, to pursue the enemy. 

Capt;un Mackay presenting hiuiHelf on homeback at this 
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moment, though he had received eight broad-sword wounds 
on his body, the General despatched him after the run- 
aways, with orders to such of the officers as he could 
meet with, to collect and keep their men together tiQ all 
could be re-united. He then formed a junction between 
Hastings* regiment and the remains of Leven's; but, ob- 
serving that their officers were not able to get the men 
into any order, he visited a garden in the rear, in which 
he thought for a moment of drawing them up, in hope 
of succour. This idea he presently abandoned, fearing 
that, should succour fail, there could be no hope of escape 
by defending such an enclosure. While he was in this 
state of perpleidty. Captain Mackay returned, reporting 
that none of those to whom he had spoken paid the least 
attention to him, and that all were now gone clear out 
of sight.* 

Hitherto the General knew nothing of the left wing, 
since the commencement of the action, beyond the mere 
fact of their utter disappearance; and having at this moment 

* The author has in his possession a short MS. account of the Keay 
family, written by John Mackay, Esq., of Tordarroch, who died in 1768, 
in the 64th year of his age, and who, besides relationship, lived in the 
moiit intimate habits with his contemporaries of the family, and was 
therefore likely to have correct information respecting the battle of Kil- 
liecrankie. Among other things, he states that Captain Kobert Mackay, 
third son of John, Lord Keay, having been left for dead on the field of 
battle, was found by Glengarry and his men, who, perceiving life was 
not yet exting^shed, had him conveyed on a bam door to the nearest 
hut, where he remained some days, till he could be removed with safety, 
and was then carried to Dunkeld. 

It is, by the way, not a little pleasing to find such an instance of 
humanity in An enemy, for such Glengarry was at that time. From 
this account, coupled with what has been mentioned in the text, on the 
authority of the General's MS., it seems not improbable that Captain 
R. Mackay, after parting with his uncle, the General, fainted, from loss 



descried some men collecting at the edge of the wood, 
on the left of Balfour, and where Lauder had been posted, 
he rode towarde them in the hope of their being part of 
the left wing, who had retired there on the descent of 
the Highlanders. On closer inspection, discovering them 
to be enemies, he slowly relumed towards his own men, 
whom he directed to have special care to march off softly, 
without precipitation or disorder; the least indication of 
which would encourage the enemy to attack them. If, 
on the' other hand, they retired steadily, and with appa- 
rent unconcern, the Highlanders, it being now twilight, 
would suppose their numbers greater than ihey really 
were, and give them no molestation. In this manner he 
led them himself cautiously down the hill, and, crossing 
the river, halted tili he saw all hie men over, being about 
four hundred in number. Before commencing his retreat, 
he was joined by Belhaven, by hie own subalterns, and 
those of Annandale's troop, with some men belonging 
to both, who proved useful as scouts on the subsequent 
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He wu at this tjuifl coptun of greDBdiem in lu4 onde'a regiment, 
hot wan aflsrwarda IrBnaferred Id Ibe Scottish fiieiloen (aiH fiml). in 
ffhidi, bsviDg greU]; distingnielied himself on varioiu occasions, be roie 
K rapidly. iliaL we find him, in ihe olScial armj list, sppdnled colonel 
of Ihat regiinenl, 13lh Novemhet. 1095. Having ncec perfect]; reco- 
vered from loss of blond al KillieoraDlriB, and heon repcaledlj wounded 
in King ^^illlam'e subsequeiil wars in Flanders, lie fell into g, languiih- 
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The General's next concern was how to conduct the 
handful of men thus preserved, and lead them in such a 
direction as should best secure their ultimate safety; for 
9<mf>e qui pent, was not his maxim. He felt that, should 
they now be suffered to fall into the hands of the enemy 
through injudicious orders, or any neglect on his part, it 
would at once lower his professional character, and injure 
the great cause entrusted to his care. His officers recom« 
mended, and even urged his immediate return to Perth, 
by the way of Dunkeld; but this route he, without hesi- 
tation, rejected, as it would expose him to the insults of 
his inveterate enemies, the Athole men, and to what, in 
his present defenceless state, he dreaded still more — ^the 
attacks of Dundee and his horse; for he knew not yet 
that his noble opponent had fallen in the battle.* He 
resolved, therefore, to quit this part of the country, and, 
turning to the right, to strike across the mountains to 
Strathtay, and from thence towards Stirling, by the way 
of Drummond castle, where he had a garrison. The road 
to Strathtay (if road it might be called) he knew to be 
difficult, if not dangerous, for cavalry, but he hoped the 
few horse he had with him would be able singly to extri* 
cate themselves from the bogs and marshes with which 

* Sir John Dalrjmple infonns us, and that too on the authority of 
Mackay's manuscript, that, on ascending the first eminence, and perceiving 
there was no pursuit, the General said to those around him, that he was 
sure the enemy had lost their General. " Dalrymples Memoirs," li. 89. 
Nothing to this effect is to be found in the Memoirs of General Mackay, 
who, on the contrary, expressly says, p. 00, " that he apprehended more 
the pursuit of Dundee (whom he knew not to have been killed) with his 
horse, than of the Highlanders, whom he knew to be so greedy of plun- 
der, that their general would not get them that night to pursue us." 
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it waa obBtructed, wliile, to such a large body as Dundee's 
comparatively was, these presented an insuperable barrier. 

They hud not advanced above two miles from the river, 
when they overtook Ramsay, with one hundred and fifty 
of his niuawaya (as the General calls them), almost with- 
out arms, and in utter dismay, not well knowing where 
they were, or whither they were going. Adding this 
little party to his own, he proceeded towards a hut, in 
which he espied a light, and requested information from the 
imnates as to the localities of the country. They were at 
first thrown into consternation on the appearance of armed 
men. This, however, soon subsided, when the General 
addressed them in their native language, and assured them 
he meant no harm, and should depart as soon as he 
received the information he requested. This being given, 
and compared with his pocket map, he was enabled to 
form a correct idea of the country, and proceeded on his 
march. He then directed hia course towards Weem castle, 
the seat of the Laird of Weem, a friendly chief, whose 
son, with one hundred of his clan, had joined him on 
the preceding day." 

The morning began to dawn as they approached Strath- 
tay, and here the appearance of men in hostile array caused 
fresh alarm. The people of this district taking them for 
the opposite party, of whose habitual depredations they 
stood in great awe, ran to and fro, as if in danger of 
their hves, as well as in fear for their property. Ramsay's 
men being [unarmed, and broken in spirit, were in their 
L turn thrown into consternation, and dispersing, would 

1 have escaped to the hills, had not the General and his 

I • Memmrii.p, 01. 
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officers, pistol in hand, threatened and driven them back, 
after in vain trying to convince them that their safety 
consisted in keeping together. Notwithstanding these ex- 
ertions of their officers, one hundred or more made good 
their escape, and, as it was afterwards discovered, were 
knocked on the head and stripped by the men of Strathtay. 
Before morning, the General reached Weem castle, 
where he and his men were hospitably entertained by the 
good old laird, who furnished them with such a hasty 
repast as their numbers, and the shortness of the time, per- 
mitted. He proceeded from thence to Dnunmond castle, 
through a country in confusion and uproar; and, after a 
short halt, prosecuted his march to Stirling, where he 
arrived on the evening of Monday the 29th July. During 
nearly sixty hours, he had been on horseback without 
sleep, and with but little rest or refreshment, having, 
besides the bodily fatigue which he endured in common 
Mdth his men, been doubtless harassed with cares peculiar 
to his station; for. Christian though he was, it is not to 
be supposed that he could wholly suppress the feelings 
of a soldier, or be indifferent to the obloquy which would 
attach to the name of an unsuccessful ^commander; and 
the mortification of his defeat must have been aggravated 
by the recollection of the ancient rivalry betwixt himself 
and his now successful opponent. Yet these private and 
selfish considerations vanished, when viewed in compa- 
rison with the detriment which the noble cause wherein 
he was engaged, had suffered, and that, too, it might 
perhaps be alleged, through his misconduct. He was 
supported, however, by the consciousness of having done 
his duty according to the best of his abilities, and firmly 
trusted that God would in due time vindicate His own 
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CBQBe, hj sabstitutiiig more ekiliiil instrumentB in their 
room, if he judged those at preaeot employed unfit or 
unworthy. 

With Huch reflectionH paseiiig in hia mind, Madray 
arrived at Stirling, and there received the first cerlmn 
intelligence of Dundee's death. Here we shall leave him for 
a while, and, returning to the field of hattle, inquire into the 
circumatances attending the termination of Dundee's career, 
and which have been falsified or exaggerated hy his ad- 
mirerB, to heighten the romance of hia character and 
increase the stage-effect of his fall. The author would 
rather decline controversy; but cannot, in justice to the 
anbject and in conformity with the maxim contained in the 
motto of this work, avoid making a few remarks on the 
closing scene. 

Dundee was undoubtedly the life and soul of his party; 
and, had he survived the battle, nothing would have been 
wanting to complete his miUtary glory, but * good cause 
and obhvion of bis post misdeeds. Accordmi; to the 
accounts best entitled to credit, he fell early in the battle; 
while others maintain that he survived it so long as to 
write a letter to King James, communicating the intelh- 
gence of the victory. In proof of the former position, a 
latter is produced from the king, to Stewart of Balledbin, 
dated Dublin castle, 30th November, 16S9, that is, four 
months after the battle, when, consequently, the true state 
of the facts could not fail to be known. In this letter, big 
majesty alludes (o the loss sustained by the death of 
Dundee, " at your entrance into action."' The latter 
opinion is founded on the letter pretended to have been 
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written by Dundee to the king, and which, unless we dis- 
regard the best contemporary authorities, can only be con- 
sidered as a clumsy forgery, got up by his blind and 
injudicious admirers.* 

By some it has been, asserted that, if Dundee had Uved, 
he would not only have cut off Mackay's retreat, and left 
him not a man to tell the tale, but that he would after- 
wards have marched directly to the capital, and overturned 
the new government. This opinion has been advanced with 
such confidence, and so often copied by one author from 
another, that it has passed into an article of popular beUef 
among the Jacobite party. On a closer examination, how- 
ever, it wiU be found that the condition of the two con- 
tendings armies was, after the battle, not so dissimilar as 
would at first sight appear. Of Dundee's force more 
than one-third were slain on the field, to which, adding, 
according to the usual proportion, a greater number of 
wounded, fully two-thirds would be found, at the close of 
the action, hors de combat. The remaining third, be it 
remembered, did not consist of disciplined soldiers accus- 
tomed to obedience, but of ungovernable mountaineers and 
wild Irish, both so addicted to plunder, that, even in the 

♦ On the supposition of Dundee's letter being genuine, he must have 
breathed his last surrounded by his friends, and doubtless amidst their 
tears and lamentations. Is it then to be supposed that those friends 
would fail to pay to his remains the funeral honours to which he was so 
well entitied by his rank, and by the value of his services to the cause of 
his royal master ? Historians do not mention any such funeral honours ; 
and, from their silence, we may infer that none such were paid. On the 
contrary, there is evidence that his body, after being stripped by his own 
people, was left on the field of battie so long that it could with difficulty 
be recognized, having no mark to distinguish it from that of the meanest 
of his followers. See " Balcarras's Memoirs," p. 108. 

H 
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moment of victory, thej- could not refrain; but, in spite of 
llieir officers, quitted their ranke, to pounce upon Mackay'i 
bsggage, and, before morning, were off to the hille witb 
their hooty. It would he difficult to re-assemhle men 
this stamp, and still more so to bring them hack to di 
ciplinc and obedience to their officers. 

A great proportion of Mackay's men, it is true, yieldii 
to the impulae of a sudden panic, bad turned their baekijj 
and fled ; hut there were among tkem many hrave Goldiers, 
who, chafed in their spirit, and burning with indignation 
at their disgrace, would seize the drat opportunity to turn 
on their pursuers, and, if they did not repulse them, would 
at least sell their own hvea as dearly as possihle. If, there- 
fore, Dundee had sunived, he would have ha 
the campaign again under the same difficulties as befotie, 
while the resources of his opponent would have daily gained i 
strength, and the vigour and energy of his character woiild.j 
have more fully developed themselves. But t( 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the two preceding days, 
the General, before retiring to rest, wrote hasty letters to 
the Duke of Hamilton and Lord MehiUe, briefly stating 
the principal facts and circumstaacee of his defeat, and 
promising particulars in a future despatch. He besought 
his grace and hia colleagues in council " not to be dis- 
heartened by what had happened, which, with God's^ bless- 
ing on the means alill left, would speedily he repaired ;" 
he recommended " the setting of men quickly to work lo I 
stop the consternation of our friends, as well as the hopes J 
and pride of our enemies ;" and entreated " that the recent | 
disasler might not in the least interrupt the session of par- 
liament." Next rnorning he inspected the trooi)^ n'lartered I 
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in the town and neighbourhood; and soon after had the 
satisfaction of being joined by that excellent officer. Sir 
John Lanier, whom the council had sent to assume the 
chief command at Stirling, in case a report which had 
reached them of the death of the commander-in-chief 
should prove true. He was informed by Lanier of the 
pusillanimous measiires agitated in council, on receipt of 
the first intelligence from Killiecrankie, namely, the re- 
moval of the seat of government to the borders, or to 
Glasgow, and the abandonment to the enemy of all the 
country north of the Tay, or even of the Forth. These 
propositions he utterly disapproved of; and the last excited 
his indignation to such a degree, that he instantly re- 
solved, on his own authority and on his own responsibility, 
to reverse it; which resolution he intimated to the council. 

Had Dundee survived, and rapidly marched towards 
Edinburgh, as he would undoubtedly have done, with as 
many of his followers as he could have collected, Mackay 
would in that case have deemed it his duty to follow 
closely in his rear. But the death of the viscount had 
so totally changed the aspect of affairs, as to put an end 
to all apprehensions for the immediate safety of the go- 
vernment. Mackay therefore resolved to adopt a different 
course ; and, instead of proceeding to Edinburgh, returned 
immediately towards Perth, to stop the further progress 
of the Highlanders and overawe the disaffected in the 
shires of Angus and Meams. For this purpose he held 
a final review of his troops, on Wednesday morning, in 
Stirling Park; and at two p.m. was in fuU march on 
the road to Perth, at the head of nearly two thousand 
horse and foot. 
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Success in battle is sometimes the result of what, in 
common parlance^ is termed mere accident. A good re- 
treaty though it may be facilitated^ can never be produced 
by such a cause, and always argues judgment and skill 
on the part of the commander. During his retreat from 
Killiecrankie, not only judgment and skill, but gallantry 
also, as well as a humane and even fatherly concern for 
the lives of his soldiers, were conspicuous in Mackay. He 
is now to appear in a new point of view, as resuming 
offensive operations within less than forty-eight hours from 
his retreat to Stirhng, and displaying a promptitude of 
decision and energy of action rarely equalled, and never, 
perhaps, surpassed in similar circumstances. Yet this 
part of his conduct has been either wholly overlooked, or 
but slightly noticed, by most modem historians. Sir John 
Dalrymple — after exhausting his stores of panegyric on his 
favourite hero, Dundee, and censuring what he thought 
amiss in the military conduct of Mackay — passes over in 
silence all that would do him honour ; and after the battle 
never mentions his name. Laing duly appreciates his cha- 
racter, and bestows on it just, though rather concise, praise. 
Subsequent writers, while they acknowledge praise to be 
due, are all (with one honourable exception) niggardly in 
bestowing it. Chambers, though a Tory writer, and evi- 
dently leaning to the jacobite side of the question, enters 
more fully than any of his predecessors into the merits 
of Mackay, and does ample justice to his military cha- 
racter. That it may not be supposed the author of these 
sheets has been led, by excessive admiration of his excellent 
relative's character, to overrate his merits, he trusts he 
shall be excused for quoting a passage of some length from 
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the author just mentioned, who cannot be suspected of any 

undue bias. 

"The Revolution party," says Mr. Chambers,* "had 
no cause to complain of the conduct of their own General. 
To do Mackay justice, he had performed all that a good 
leader could have performed under the circumstances, 
and with such troops. When all his efforts were found 
unavailing in battle, he had done what was nezt to victory 
— ^performed a masterly retreat with the wreck of his forces. 
His conduct, however, after reaching Stirling, was charac- 
terized by an energy and boldness very different from what 
might have been expected in a beaten general. On arriving 
there, he learned that the convention had given orders to 
the various bodies of troops stationed in the north of Scot- 
land, to draw towards the capital; and it was intimated to 
himself that, if he could only defend the pass of Stirling, so 
as to prevent the Highlanders from coming south, though 
at the expense of surrendering all the north to them, he 
would be held as doing sufficient duty. This did not 
satisfy Mackay. He knew that the north of Scotland 
could raise an army, far superior in bravery and discipline 
to the south; he also considered that, if they were per- 
mitted to take possession of such towns as Perth, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen, they could assume a face of government, 
and fairly divide the kingdom with his master and mis- 
tress. He thought it far better to hazard a good deal, 
for the sake of restraining the enemy to the hills. Ac- 
cordingly, resolving to march back forthwith to Perth, for 
the purpose of facing them in their expected descent, he 
exerted himself, during the two days following his return 

* " History of the Rebellions in Scotland/' p. 116. 
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to Stirling, to collect all the bodies of troops which lay 
within reach. With such alacrity did this excellent soldier 
prosecute his design of marching back against the enemy, 
that, on Wednesday afternoon at two o'clock, less than 
two days after his return from Killiecrankie, he was on 
the high road to Perth with a new army of nearly two 
thousand men. Before that evening he reached a village 
about half way betwixt StirUng and Perth, where he rested 
for a part of the night. Next day, marching towards 
Perth, he experienced great inconvenience from the im- 
possibility of procuring any intelligence of the enemy, all 
the houses by the way being deserted by their inhabitants, 
who were gone in arms to join the Highlanders. As he 
approached a body of about three hundred Highlanders, 
whom Cannon, Dundee's successor, had pushed on in ad- 
vance, he immediately attacked them, and killed one hun- 
dred and twenty, and dispersed or took the rest prisoners. 
An affair," continues Mr. Chambers, "reflecting so much 
discredit on Dundee's successor, and auguring so weU of 
Mackay's renewed operations, was generally considered in 
the country as likely to check the progress of the war 
not a little. Accordingly, from this moment, the friends of 
the reformed government were inspired with fresh hopes." 

In ordinary circumstances, this affair would have been 
viewed in no other light then as a casual rencounter be- 
tween two hostile detachments, which could not be supposed 
to lead to any material consequences. Very different, how- 
ever, was the result in this case. It revived the drooping 
spirits of the new government and their friends ; it fixed the 
wavering, and inspired the timid with courage. Dundee, 
the idol of his friends and the terror of his enemies, whom, 
but a few days before, the latter every moment dreaded 
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to see at their gates, was now no more; while his rival, 
Mackay, falsely reported to be numbered among the dead, 
was still alive, at the head of a victorious army, and hailed 
by his friends as their dehverer. The eflfect of this altered 
state of affairs on the mind of Mackay himself, the pious 
reader alone can fully appreciate. He commimicated the 
tidings to the council by an appropriate messenger. Lord 
Belhaven, his own companion in arms and the cousin of 
his grace the high commissioner; nor did the tidings lose 
aught of their effect on the public mind by the rank and 
character of the bearer. 

Notwithstanding this partial success, the General now 
found his resources too much impaired, and the season 
too far advanced, to resume the Inverlochy project, or to 
undertake any other enterprise of importance, during the 
few remaining months of the year. He therefore resolved 
to limit his views to the securing of the low country against 
the incursions of the mountaineers, and for this purpose 
again fixed his head-quarters at Perth, as a central posi- 
tion, from which to observe the motions of the enemy, 
tiQ he could collect a sufficient force to oppose them. 
He ordered Sir John Lanier to join him, with two regi- 
ments of horse from England; he directed Sir Thomas 
Livingstone to hold himself in readiness to march at the 
shortest notice to Aberdeen; and made such other dis- 
positions as would ensure the more speedy concentration 
of his force, should that measure be required. 

With all Dundee's influence over the Highlanders, 
he never was able to assemble more than two thousand 
of their number at any given point; yet Cannon, though 
a stranger to their habits, and of a character infinitely 
less attractive, was, now at the head of a mixed body of 



above four thousand men, Higlilandera and Irish. The 
exact proportion of each cannot now be ascertained, but it 
seems probable thai at least tliree-fourths were composed of 
the remains of Dundee's army and fresh levies of High- 
landers,' and that the rest were Irish. How this feeble 
commander was enabled to draw so many Highlanders 
to his standard, seems a mystery, which the spoils of Kil- 
liecrankie, together with those expected from the ensuing 
campaign, may go far to explain ; but if this was the mag- 
netic force that attracted the Highlanders, they were 
miserably disappointed, as will appear in the sequel. 

Cannon, disheartened by tbe check he sustained near 
Perth, and perceiving that, notwithstanding bis superiority 
of numbers, he could make no impreasiou on Mackay 
in that quarter, resolved to try his fortune in another. 
Decamping suddenly from Dunkeld, he turned round 
towards the north by the way of Blairgowrie, keeping 
near the Grampians, his force being composed almost 
wholly of foot. Mackay, without waiting for hia expected 
reinforcements, followed in his rear with fourteen bun- 
dred horse, leaving bis foot behind for the sake of greater 
despatch, and pursued his march, skirting the plains 
along the bottom of the bills. In this manner both par- 
ties moved in parrallel directions towards Aberdeen, neither 
of the two eiTncing a disposition to quit his 'vantage 
ground, in order to attack the other. Arrived at Aber- 
deen, Mackay was welcomed with joy by the majority of 
the inhabitants, who were led to believe the Higblandera 
wonld be in their town that very night. 
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Here he received an express from his faithful friend, 
the Master of Forbes, informing him that Cannon had 
taken up a strong position on his father's grounds, where 
he had the Highlanders at his back, a wood to cover 
him, and free commuincation with his friends in the low 
countries of Aberdeen and Banff. 

This intelligence made the General anxious for the safety 
of the garrison he had left in the castle of Abergeldie, 
which, should it fall into the enemy's hands, would enable 
him to turn with equal convenience and prospect of success 
either towards Inverness or Aberdeen. He therefore sent 
an express to Sir Thomas Livingstone, ordering him to 
leave the command of the troops abput Inverness to Sir 
James Leshe, and immediately repair with his regiment 
of dragoons to Strathbogie. At the same time, he wrote 
to Sir John Lanier, to despatch Hayford's regiment from 
Forfar to Aberdeen ; and with these additions to his pre- 
sent force, he trusted he should be able to keep the enemy 
in check, if not wholly to defeat his designs. In the mean- 
time, he was subjected to a renewal of those fatiguing 
marches and countermarches, by which he had been so 
much harassed some months before. He was kept per- 
petually in motion by day, and during the night lay in 
the fields with his men in a body, not judging it safe to 
separate them. The country people being attached to 
the opposite interest, he had no confidence in their reports, 
and was therefore continually obhged to send out small 
parties during the night, as if they had been in an enemy's 
coimtry, to procure intelligence. 

Livingstone and Hayford having arrived at their re- 
spective destinations, the General resolved to present a 
bolder front to the enemy than he had hitherto been able 



